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A FATAL RESERVATION. 
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PROLOGUE. 


Over the Turkey carpet of a lamp-lit dining-room Mr. Costlie, 
of the old and respectable firm of Costlie and Vallid, solicitors, 
was pacing restlessly to and fro. He was a precise-looking little 
gentleman of a somewhat old-fashioned type, with a bald head, a 
fresh colour, a black cravat, and a very high stiff collar, which had 
taken such complete possession of his chin that it was difficult for 
him to turn his head. To save himself this trouble, he had ac- 
quired a habit of looking out of the corners of his eyes, a trick 
which heightened the expression of quiet shrewdness in his genial 
observant face. His restlessness was remarkable because he had 
just dined, one end of the long table being still covered with 
dessert. That the restlessness was in some measure due to his 
expecting the arrival of somebody seemed probable, for this reason : 
as he paced the room in one direction he raised his eyes from time 
to time to glance towards the door, while as he returned towards 
the fireplace he kept looking at the clock. Every now and then 
he paused beside the place where he had sat, and taking up his 
glass of sherry, drank three sips, muttering as he did so— 

‘A sad case; a very sad case indeed.’ 

He had just put down his glass, and lifted the decanter to refill 
it, when the door was softly opened, and a stout middle-aged man 
dressed in a black frock-coat came into the room. Mr, Costlie 
placed the decanter on the table beside his empty glass, and looked 
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at this gentleman inquiringly. He appeared to understand the 
mute interrogation, for he said at once— 

‘She is asleep.’ 

‘Which means, doctor ?’ 

‘ That she may last the night.’ 

‘Dear me,’ said the little gentleman, ‘ah, dear me, dear me!’ 
He resumed his pacing to and fro, but pausing when he came to 
the end of the table where:the doctor had seated himself, turned 
to him and inquired, ‘May I pour you out a glass of sherry? I 
can recommend it. It’s from my own wine merchants, Messrs. 
Buist and Vidler. I have dealt with them for years.’ 

The doctor held the wine which the little man gave him up to 
the light, sipped it, looked at it earnestly for several seconds, took 
another and longer sip, held it up to the light again, and as he 
placed the glass on the table asked— 

‘ What did he give for this ?’ 

Fifty-four ; fifty-four shillings a dozen. You don’t want to 
drink a better wine.’ 

‘Is there much of it?’ 

‘Only a few bottles, I believe. Fill your giass,’ 

‘He was a judge of sherry, poor man,’ said the doctor, reflec- 
tively ; ‘a good judge of sherry. It is certainly one of the saddest 
cases within my experience.’ 

‘ Ah, a very sad case; a very sad case indeed,’ echoed the little 
gentleman. ‘And just when they had got everything so nice, 
too! They have not been in this house much more than a year.’ 

‘I suppose he was really doing remarkably well in the City ?’ 

‘ Remarkably well. Ah, he was a nice fellow; a little quick-- 
tempered, perhaps ; but a thoroughly good fellow. Devoted to his 
wife.’ 

‘Perhaps it is best for her as it is, poor lady.’ 

‘Yes, I am afraid so. People don’t always consult their true 
interests, doctor, when they come to you any more than when they 
come to us.’ 

The doctor smiled. ‘I imagine he will return to the world 
some day ?’ 

‘In all probability. But he will never be the same man again.’ 

‘No; poor lady, it is best as it is. Her brother will take charge 
of the child ?’ 

‘Yes; I expect him here every minute, I am staying on pur- 
pose to see him,’ 
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‘I don’t think I shall remain any longer. You can send for 
me if you want me. There is really nothing more that I can do.’ 

‘You will take another glass of sherry ?’ 

‘No, thank you, not another drop.’ 

He rose as he spoke, and having gently shaken himself, ad- 
justed his waistcoat and pulled up his shirt-collar, deliberately 
buttoned his frock-coat, and wished Mr. Costlie a somewhat me- 
lancholy good-night. 

‘Good evening, sir, good evening,” mid the little gentleman. 
‘We will send for you if we want you.’ 

Mr. Costlie followed the doctor into the hall and saw him let 
himself out at the front door ; then he turned back into the dining- 
room, poured himself out another half-glass of sherry, and dropped 
into an easy-chair by the fireless grate. 

In the room upstairs the dying woman was still asleep. To 
look at her, it was hard to believe that she was so near her end, 
for her face had none of the signs of long illness or severe suffering. 
It was very calm. The faint gleam of the lamp which fell across 
the bed showed that she was still young, and that her features, 
now too delicately fair, had once, and not long ago, possessed a 
rich share of beauty. 

Presently she opened her eyes, and turned uneasily towards 
the light. 

‘ Nurse,” she whispered. 

A woman rose from a seat by the table and approached the bed. 

‘Has he come?’ she asked. 

‘No, not yet.’ 

‘Not yet? When will he come? Nurse, open the window— 
wide, quite wide, that I may hear him when he comes. I know 
he will not be long.’ 

The nurse drew up the blind, and softly opened the window. 
The silver brightness of a summer moon flowed into the room, 
making the lamp burn yellow, and the night air, coming fresh 
over dewy lawns and sweet with the old familiar scents of hillside, 
meadow, and wood, blew soft and cool, gently fanning the face of 
the sufferer. She smiled, and raising herself in the bed, murmured 
gratefully, ‘ Ah, that is good, that is good. I can breathe now.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said the nurse, ‘it will be too much for you ?’ 

‘ No, no, the room was sohot before. But hark! what is that ? 
Do you hear nothing ?’ 

The woman opened the window a little wider and loniied out, 
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‘ Yes, I hear the sound of wheels.’ 

‘Thank God! he is coming at last.’ 

The poor lady fell back upon the pillows and closed her eyes. 
The nurse gently lowered the window, and coming to the bedside 
stood watching her, as the moonlight fell full upon her fair tired face. 

The carriage had stopped before the house. For a moment 
there was the muffled noise of voices and of the opening and 
shutting of doors; then the grating of the wheels upon the gravel 
as the carriage moved away; after that the former stillness re- 
turned. Presently a soft knock was heard at the door of the sick- 
room. 

A minute later brother and sister were alone. 

‘Eleanor !’ 

‘Ah, my brother !’ 

He seated himself by the bedside, and took one of his sister’s 
thin, white hands within his own. They looked at one another 
in silence. 

‘I would not-have left you if I had known,’ he murmured. 

‘If we had only known !’ she echoed, with a smile. ‘If I had 
only known that night !—you have been travelling fast ?’ 

‘Ever since I got your message.’ 

‘I sent it as soon as they told me. They might have told us 
before you left; we should not have lost these last few days. You 
have seen Mr. Costlie ?’ 


‘Yes.’ 
‘He will arrange everything with you. He has been so good 
to me, dear. I want now——’ she paused for breath. 


‘Don’t tire yourself, dearest,’ he said gently. 

‘Does it matter? I shall have so long to rest.’ 

Several minutes passed before she spoke again. 

‘I am better now,’ she said. ‘Will you open the window a 
little wider? There seems to be no air to-night.’ 

He did as she wished, and returned to the bedside. 

‘I shall not have long to talk to you,’ she murmured. ‘Let 
me tell you now what I wish to say. I know—come closer, closer 
still; there, so that I can kiss you. Now give me your hand. I 
know, dear, I know you can’t help doubting him. It is not your 
fault. You must judge by appearances—by the facts as you see 
them. How can you know him asIdo? You have never loved 
him. . . . No, you have never said that you doubted him. You 
are too good for that. You have tried to make me think that 
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you believed in him. But all along I have known the truth. 
Now I want you to promise me something.’ 

She paused a moment.’ ‘ My child’s home for the future will 
be with you ?’ 

‘Mary and I will do our best to make it a happy one for her, 
he said, huskily. 

‘I know it: your little boy is nearly four ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ My child was two last week. She will bea playfellow for him,’ 

There was a longer pause before she continued— 

‘The promise I want from you is this. When some day the 
child comes to you, and asks you to talk to her of her father, promise 
me that you will tell her anything but the truth. You are not 
good at hypocrisy, dear. You have not been able to keep your 
doubt from me, and still less will you be able to hide it from the 
eyes of a child. ‘“ But he was innocent,” I can hear her say. 
“He did not do it!” And what answer could you make to her ? 
You would say what you could, but you would leave a doubt upon 
the child’s mind. Tell her how fond he was of her; tell her of 
the old days when he would take her on his knee in the nursery, 
and rock her to sleep, and sing to her. Store her mind with 
memories such as these. But promise me that you will try to 
keep his story from her, because I could not die happy if I thought 
she would learn it from doubting lips. And, God knows! she may . 
one day learn it from his own. Dearest, will you promise me this ?’ 

‘I promise.’ 

‘ Ah, dear,’ she went on, eagerly, ‘ you must not misunderstand 
me. I do not doubt your goodness. It is because you are too 
good that I cannot trust you. Think of him! Think how, when 
I am gone, there will be no one left to believe him innocent. It 
is this that makes it so hard for me to die. To have to leave him 
alone—so utterly alone—to begin alone some day, perhaps, a new 
life which may either be darkened by the concealment of the past, 
or worn out in a poor brave struggle to outlive the doubt and sus- 
picion that never die. Alone !—but not alone, dear brother, if he 
have his daughter’s love; not alone if he know that she gives him 

a perfect trust. This is why I want your promise: that I may die 
knowing that his dear memory will be kept unspotted for our child.’ 

A long silence followed. The poor lady lay back upon the 
pillows with her eyes closed, her breathing becoming more laboured 
and difficult, while there were signs in her face that the eagerness 
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with which she had spoken had tended to shorten the brief span 
of life that yet remained to her. Her head rested on her brother's 
arm; his face was scarcely less pallid than her own. 

The hours wore away; the moonlight faded from the room ; 
through the open window the first cold breath of morning air came 
chillingly ; in the eastern sky the stars drew back, shrinking from 
the pale grey presence of the dawn ; and in woods, and behind hill- 
tops, and in the secret and shadowy places of still cities night hid 
herself for a last brief refuge from the day. 

She spoke but twice again, the first time to give some message 
for a friend, the second to ask him for her child. 

‘Give me my child once more, brother dear,’ she said. 

And he left her, and fetched the young thing from its little 
bed, and brought it to her, and held it while she put her arms 
about its neck. 

The blessing she breathed upon it made the last words she 
uttered. 





BOOK I. 
CHAPTER I. 


She’s at the window many an hour 
His coming to discover. 


WAVENEY COURT was pervaded with an air of preparation, expecta- 
tion, and impatience. There was usually a reposefulness in its 
atmosphere, an absence of all unnecessary going to and fro, which 
to one who dwelt in a suburb, or to the active-minded Bohemian, 
might have conveyed a suggestion of dulness. It had made a 
little bit of the permanent scenery for the historical drama of its 
three centuries of stately and beautiful existence; prominent 
actors had lived, or, more often perhaps, had stayed, within its- 
honourable walls, and if no events of the first magnitude lay in 
the archives of the family, it had witnessed many transactions 
which had been highly fruitful of consequences. For though the 
Keyworths had generally fought for their monarchs, and had 
sometimes attempted the more dangerous task of advising them, 
they had never quite held the stage as actors of the first import- 
ance; so that the scenes of which the Court could boast had been 
rather of the nature of those restful episodes during which the 
action temporarily pauses, than of the louder and stormier kind 
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in which the drama rises to great situations. At all events, the 
Court was an institution venerable and highly accredited, and the 
certainty of its inhabitants as to themselves and their relations 
with the world lent existence a peculiar smoothness. Still, it is 
not given to everyone to appreciate a permanent tranquillity, and 
life at the Court was without that friction which some minds need 
as a stimulus. 

But this afternoon, as we have hinted, no one seemed to be 
himself. For instance, there was Mr. Edwards, the butler, whose 
custom it had been for many years to have a nap in his pantry 
after the servants’ hall dinner: to-day he had scarcely closed his 
eyes; and yet he had nothing to show for his afternoon’s work 
beyond a decanter of fine old port which it must have taken him 
something less than five minutes to decant, and which he had 
been contemplating on and off for something like an hour and a 
half. Or there was even Sir George Keyworth himself. He had 
come in earlier than usual, and was sitting in the library with a 
volume of Montaigne’s essays open before him, open strangely 
enough at that chapter headed ‘Against idlenesse, or doing 
nothing ;’ but not a word had Sir George read, though the genial 
old egotist was a favourite of his. He was merely looking out of 
the window. 

And the cause of this unnecessary excitement. must appear, it 
is to be feared, somewhat small and insufficient ; for it was nothing 
more important than the return from school of Mr. Waveney 
Keyworth, who was expected home for the Christmas holidays. 

But there was one person whom this demoralising atmosphere 
of expectation had not disturbed. It may have been that Mrs. 
Fry held her feelings with a firmer rein than that with which the 
rest of the household held theirs; or it may have been that the 
prospect of seeing her nephew caused her less vivid emotion. 
Whichever it was, she was certainly devoting herself with more 
persistence than usual to the papers, tickets, account books, 
registers, &c, &c. connected with her Sunday school, night school, 
clothing club, coal club, shoe club, soup kitchen, lying-in society, 
and other valuable institutions, the documents of which were 
spread out before her in the corner of the drawing-room which 
custom had reserved for her use. 

Still, even Mrs. Fry’s mind was not quite at rest. Whose mind 
could have been in such a restless house? Or, giving the thought 
a wider application, as Mrs. Fry herself would have done, whose 
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can be in such a restless world ?—for Mrs. Fry was not quite in 
harmony with the Court. Still, at first sight, the cause of her 
uneasiness would have been difficult to discover. The room was 
agreeably quiet, the scratching of Mrs. Fry’s pen, and tue tick of 
the blue-faced clock on the chiffonier beside her being almost the 
only sounds. To a visitor standing with his back to the mullioned 
window that nearly filled one end of the room, Mrs. Fry in her 
corner by the oak fireplace, with its carved arabesques and foliage, 
its quaint cornices and mouldings, would have seemed to be abso- 
lutely alone. But if the visitor had moved a few paces over the 
carpet, and had peeped round the curtain into the recess of one of 
the windows, he would have discovered that it possessed an occu- 
pant—a fair-haired, blue-eyed girl of sixteen, whose head rested 
against a panel of the shutter," as she looked down the avenue 
where the nests of the rooks in the bare branches rocked in the 
gathering twilight of the winter's day. And in the girl he would 
have found the disturber of the good lady’s peace and equanimity. 

Tolerance for the shortcomings of her relations was not one of 
Mrs. Fry’s characteristics. Being a singularly active person her- 
self, idleness in others was offensive to her: and the young lady in 
the window was very idle. The work which had dropped from her 
fingers was in possession of a kitten that was lying on the cushion 
beside her. 

‘You don’t seem to be getting on with your work, dear,’ said 
Mrs. Fry, presently. ‘I never like to see young people idle.’ 

Idleness, of course, being indefensible, Maggie could only make 
the excuse of having come to a part of her work which she was 
unable to do by herself. 

‘Why did you not bring it to me before?’ Mrs. Fry naturally 
asked. Whereupon Maggie disentangled her work from the claws 
of the kitten, and went to her aunt. When the difficulty had 
been overcome, she returned to her seat in the window; but still 
the work did not make much progress. 

‘I am sure you must feel a draught in the window, Maggie, 
and with your cough you ought not to sit there. You could see 
very well at the table,’ said Mrs. Fry, presently. 

To which Maggie replied that she felt no draught, and had no 
cough worth speaking of. 

‘Is ‘there anything very entertaining going on outside?’ 
inquired Mrs, Fry, by-and-by. ~ 

‘No, aunt,’ answered her niece, 
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‘I thought, perhaps, from the way you have been looking out 
-of the window, there might be, dear,’ said Mrs. Fry; adding 
pleasantly, ‘He won’t come any the sooner, you know, for your 
looking for him.’ 

Maggie smiled. Mrs. Fry had been besieging her position in 
the window all the afternoon, but had not yet succeeded in dis- 
lodging her. To say that between Maggie and her aunt there 
had been a seven years’ war, that is, from the day the latter had 
returned to Waveney Court, would be to give a false account of 
the hostilities. It was Mrs, Fry who had declared war: it was 
Mrs. Fry who had been waging it offensively ever since: it was 
Mrs. Fry who refused to make peace. 

For upon the death of his wife, seven years before, Sir George 
had invited that lady, who was his sister, to come back to her old 
home at the Court, and take charge of his son and niece; and 
this, as she had recently been. left a widow and but indifferently 
provided for, Mrs: Fry had been glad to do. But it had not been 
without considerable misgiving that Sir George had taken the 
step, and his misgiving had been abundantly justified. 

Outside the circle of her family, Maria had established an 
early reputation for piety. She still had in her possession a letter 
she had received from a kind-hearted old archdeacon when she 
was only twelve, commending her in tender and patriarchal 
language for certain good works she had performed. It was on 
strictly religious grounds that she had opposed the marriage of 
her younger sister when she had gone to the altar before her. 
Still, there had been a little space in her life during which good 
works had not occupied the first place in it; a month or so when 
a certain young lieutenant in the —th Lancers had stayed at 
a neighbouring house, and had been suspected of paying her 
attention. In the end, however, he had prudently abstained, 
possibly checked by visions of himself giving out the hymns at 
his wife’s meetings for his troopers, and had returned uncommitted 
to his regiment ; whereupon Miss Keyworth had married a curate, 
and returned to her works of piety. The rest of her life had been 
consistently devoted to them. Sir George, in whom the genial 
spirit of a country gentleman still survived, found that charity 
may cover a vast deal of discomfort. The consciousness that there 
is some one at the other end of one’s table who may at any moment 
treat the most trivial remark from the gravest point of view, regard 
an innocent joke as little short of profanity, frown on one’s favourite 
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platitudes of men and things, one’s little cynicisms and scraps of 
worldly philosophy as blasphemies, heresies, and the outpourings 
of an unregenerate heart that ignores the divine governance of the 
world, is not only fatal to conversation, but throws a. fearful pall 
over life generally. With strangers, on the other hand, Mrs, Fry 
could be a pleasant person ; with her religious friends she always was. 
She dressed simply and well, could assume the sweetest of smiles, 
and, in spite of her dislike of society, would do the honours of the 
house as became a gentlewoman of the race to which she belonged. 

Maggie’s watch by-and-by came to anerd. A carriage drove 
up to the door, and from it stepped Mr. Waveney Keyworth. He 
had no need to ring the bell. Edwards, the butler, was in attend- 
ance, to give the young gentleman his first. welcome. 

‘Glad to see you home, sir. Hope you're well,’ he said, in a 
voice respectful and husky. 

‘ Quite well, thanks, Edwards. How are they all?’ 

Mrs. Hope, the housekeeper, was the next to come forward. 
She looked very much as if she would like to take the young 
gentleman in her motherly arms and kiss him, but refrained. 
There was that about the young gentleman himself which suggested 
that the possibility had not escaped him, the joints of his right 
arm showing a certain stiffness as he shook hands with the old 
housekeeper. 

‘ And I hope you have kept well and free from colds ?’ inquired 
the good soul. 

‘I have been very well, thanks,’ said Waveney, as Edwards 
helped him off with his great coat. ‘The hamper you sent me at 
half term, Mrs. Hope, was first-rate.’ 

‘ And the port, sir?’ inquired the old butler, confidentially. 

‘Excellent, Edwards; excellent,’ he said. 

‘J am glad you liked the hamper,’ said Mrs. Hope ; ‘ we were 
sorry afterwards we hadn’t put in another pot or two of the 
marmalade. I think Mr. Waveney is grown,’ she added, turning 
to Edwards. 

‘Sure of it,’ said Edwards, proudly. 

Which little attentions, though he was eighteen, and had 
brought home his first razor, as well as a couple of prizes, in his 
portmanteau, Waveney received very graciously. 

Then came Sir George, who, having greeted his son affection- 
ately, lost no time in leading him to the library to have the first 
little chat with him alone. . 
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As father and son stood side by side on the hearthrug, in 
height there was nothing to choose between them ; but though 
the boy was limber and clean of limb, his figure looked as if it 
would scarcely attain the robust proportions of his father’s. What 
chiefly impressed one in Sir George’s face was its expression of 
kindly refinement. Never quite a sportsman at heart, but rather 
kept one by habit and tradition, of late years he had given his 
time more and more to his books; and a slight stoop of the broad 
shoulders and a certain slowness of movement faintly betrayed the 
student. His eyes were reflective rather than observant; his 
« face, lightly sunburnt below the forehead, was clean shaven except 
for a moustache. His manner was easy, interested, adaptable— 
the manner of a man who had ceased to make claims for his dignity. 

‘In Waveney’s face reflection contrasted curiously with anima- 
tion, a refinement which was almost feminine with an intensity of 
vigorous life. His face possessed a mobility, a quick change of 
expression, uncommon with the type of clear-cut features— 
features a little proud with the distinction of good breeding— 
to which his face belonged. His cheek was pale, but kept the 
healthy fulness of boyhood ; his forehead was perhaps a trifle too 
high ; his eyes were bright, and, in colour, a soft dark brown like 
his father’s. His dark hair was wavy; his mouth sensitive almost 
to weakness. 

The relations between father and son were not only cordial, 
but were frankly affectionate to an extent unusual with English- 
men of their class. As he asked his innumerable questions about 
the term that was over, Sir George kept his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder, and the freedom and fulness of the young fellow’s 
answers showed that he knew his father to be patient of detail. 
This first little talk, however, was never a long one, and before 
the interest of even the more obvious topics was exhausted, they 
went upstairs together to the drawing-room. 

‘Here is someone who is glad to have you home again,’ said 
Sir George, cheerily, as Maggie came forward to meet her cousin, 
a very legible assent in her face. 

‘She has done nothing the whole afternoon but look out of 
the windcw to see if you were coming,’ appended Mrs. Fry, as 
Waveney shook hands with his aunt. 

The meeting was not unlike that of a schoolmistress and her 
pupil. It was courteous, but with the consciousness on both 
sides that the courtesy was not likely to be lasting. Waveney 
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had taken a dislike to his aunt when she had first come to fill his 
mother’s place; and in the sensitive, but spirited, little fellow 
she had had a persistent and successful rebel against her unsym- 
pathetic discipline. ; 

The conversation became general. Sir George questioned the 
boy about his doings at school; Mrs. Fry paid her nephew the 
compliment of leaving her little table and asking him an occa- 
sional question, too; and Waveney himself answered the questions 
with ‘animation, adding a few of his own, inquiries as to the state 
of the preserves, when and where the hounds would next’ meet, 
the covers that had been drawn, &c. &.; while Maggie nursed 
the restless kitten, saying little, waiting resolutely for the 
sounding of the first gong, when Waveney and she would be left 
alone. When the gong sounded at last, and the others had left 
the room, she got up and went to him, and he took both her 
hands in his, and they stood looking at one another in the fire- 
light, silently, as if they were gathering up the threads of old 
intercourse. 

‘It is very jolly to be here again,’ he said. 

‘IT am so glad you have come,’ she assured him. 

He fetched two deep little chairs, and drew them up to the 
fire. A shaded lamp had been lighted, but it was small for the 
room, and left a wealth of shadow about them. 

‘I was so glad you got the essay prize,’ she said, when they 
had drawn their chairs close under the strange old carvings of the 
fireplace. ‘ Did you have to work very hard for it?’ 

‘No, it was an easy subject with not much to read. I find it 
easier, too, to work in the winter term, as I don’t play football.’ 

‘ Uncle was delighted at your getting it.’ 

Waveney smiled. ‘ Yes, I could tell that by his letters. Has 
the time seemed long while I have been away ?’ 

A shade came into the girl’s face. 

‘Yes, I think it has,’ she said. 

‘ Aunt ?—has aunt been very objectionable ?’ 

‘Very.’ ; 

‘ Ah !—why do you stand it ?’ 

‘I can’t help it.’ 

‘You should help it, you know. If you stood up to her a few 
times, she’d cave in. It is no good being unselfish, and that sort 
of thing, with a person like aunt.’ 

Maggie looked into the fire. ‘It is different for you,’ she said. 
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‘Why ?’ 

‘Quite different. You are not with her so much as I am. 
And it is different for boys.’ 

He was silent a moment. ‘I suppose it is,’ he said. ‘We 
seem to have a good deal the best of it.’ 

‘I don’t want to be too hard upon aunt,’ Maggie went on. 
‘She has her good days. And she lets one alone when one is not 
with her, you know.’ 

‘I wish you had a better time,’ he reflected. ‘It is horrid for 
you. But women are very tyrannical.’ 

The woman in Maggie asserted itself. ‘All women are not 
like aunt,’ she said. 

‘No; but there must be a good many who are. And when 
they are not tyrannical they have nasty ways. They are mean. 
That’s rather worse, I think. How is Miss Watson ?’ 

‘Oh, quite well. I am very fond of her. I have just begun 
to do Latin.’ 

‘ That’s right. Do you find it difficult ?’ 

‘No, not very. I rather like it. It is much easier than 
German.’ 

‘ What German are you doing ?’ 

*s Wilhelm Tell.” It is awfully hard—but it’s lovely !’ 

‘ Ah, I should like to read it. Though I fancy really I should 
be keener on Goethe myself.’ 

‘I wish I could read German more easily, Maggie sighed. 
‘German poetry must be almost as beautiful as ours,’ 

They were silent a moment or two. They were both looking 
into the fire. 

‘Well, Maggie, you must have a better time now,’ he said. 
‘If the weather keeps nice and open we will have some rides, and 
if it freezes we will get some skating. [am very glad-to be here 
again. I suppose you are a good deal with father when I am away ?’ 

‘As muchas I can be,’ she answered. ‘I go for walks with him. 
Uncle’s an old dear.’ 

‘I wish he would sit upon aunt sometimes,’ Waveney reflected. 
‘But it is getting late, I see. I must go and dress for dinner. 
By the way,’ he asked, as he passed the piano, ‘have you any new 
songs ?’ 

‘ Yes, one or two.’ 

‘You must sing them after dinner.’ 

Maggie consented, and they went from the room together. 
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That evening, when Sir George left the dining-room after 
dinner to join his sister in the drawing-room, Waveney did not 
accompany him, At the end of a passage leading from the outer 
hall through a green baize door was a little room lit with the 
homely blaze of a lavish fire ; it was the sanctum of Mrs. Hope, 
the housekeeper. She was a cheerful, healthy-looking person of 
comfortable proportions, with a record of some threescore years or 
more. She was seated on one side of the fire, knitting. In a 
chair opposite to her was Maggie. On the table sat her cousin ; 
while in his shirt sleeves, a hand in one pocket, and a glass-cloth 
in the other, stood Mr. Edwards, the butler. He was a short man 
with a stolid good-humoured face and a slight redundance of 
figure, whose years, by the kindest estimate, had rounded the 
point of five-and-fifty. 

The butler and housekeeper of Waveney Court were privileged 
persons. The former could urge the claims of nineteen and the 
latter of thirty years’ service to the house of their master. Mrs. 
Hope could remember Sir George when he was a boy leaving 
school to go to college. ‘He was a fine handsome young fellow 
in those days,’ she used to say, ‘just like what Mr. Waveney 
is now.’ When Sir George succeeded his father at the Court, 
she retained her place; she prepared the house to receive his 
bride; she was one of the first to take his little son and heir 
in her arms; and it was on-her bosom eleven years after that 
the little fellow had sobbed out his grief when the meaning of 
his mother’s loss had come home to him. From that day she 
had almost filled his dead mother’s place. To her he had confided 
his boyish troubles; into her little room he would retreat after 
fierce contests with his aunt—when the young heart, which had 
been resolute enough in the drawing-room, would give way, and 
tears of indignation at the oppression, and of grief for his lost 
mother, would relieve the young overburdened breast. 

‘Well, sir, we are very glad to have you home again,’ Edwards 
was saying. ‘The place has been that dull we’ve hardly known 
what to do with ourselves. One dinner-party while you’ve been 
gone, sir; and, bless us! if we didn’t sit down thirteen! I made 
bold to tell Mrs. Fry as how we wanted one more. But she only 
gave me one of her nice little smiles, and asked who I'd like to 
invite. I said no more after that,’ he added, expressively.” 

Waveney and Maggie laughed; Mrs. Hope murmured assent. 

‘I sometimes says to myself,’ he continued, ‘as I'll have it 
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out with her, even if I lose my place for it. But where’s the 
good? She never gives a man a fair chance. Just as I’ve 
worked myself up to the point, and don’t feel as though I cared 
for no one, she gives me one of them smiles of hers and makes 
one of her little jokes, and I’m done, sir: can’t say another word. 
I never seed such a wom , begging your pardon, Mr. Waveney, 
and yours, Miss Maggie. I can’t make nothing of her, I can’t; 
and that’s the truth.’ 

Mr. Edwards thrust the other hand into his pocket, and 
seemed for the moment to be lost in the contemplation of Mrs. 
Fry’s character. 

Mrs. Hope, too, had anecdotes to give which were pretty much 
to the same purpose. 

‘Mr. Fry had a poor time with her,’ she said. ‘He was a 
poor-spirited man, who appeared to think she had done him an 
honour in marrying him, and could never get over it. I can see 
him now—a tall, straggling man with red whiskers, who always 
seemed to be getting in the way somehow, and sort of apologising 
for himself. He was nothing like as good as she was; I had an 
idea he amused himself on the sly—went to theatres and things. 
He used to enjoy his visits here, I know.’ 

‘ He enjoyed the port,’ said Edwards. 

‘At all events, she got him a living,’ Mrs. Hope went on. 
‘That was just before your poor mother died, Miss Maggie. Ah, 
she was never like her sister,’ added the old woman, warmly. 

And so the old servants talked on, going over the ground 
which was usually covered on these first evenings of, Waveney’s 
return from school. Their memories were careful and peculiar, 
and much repetition only gave the old jokes an added zest and 
flavour. Visitors at the Court were not very numerous, and they 
would have had to be visitors of importance to make a breach in 
the custom of these first little visits to Mrs. Hope’s room. 

When Waveney and Maggie had returned to the drawing-room, 
Edwards said, ‘Mr. Waveney’s not changed much. 

‘In appearance, you mean ?’ 

‘No, I meant in manner. He has the same nice way with 
him. Ithink he has changed in appearance a bit. He has begun 
to shave.’ 

‘He must want a sharp razor,’ said Mrs. Hope. 

Edwards laughed. He began slowly to roll down his shirt- 
sleeves. ' 
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‘Miss Maggie’s glad to have him home again,’ he said. 

‘Not much.doubt about that.’ 

Edwards looked at the housekeeper. ‘ What I should like to 
see one of these days ” he began. 

‘I hope we shall live to see it,’ she interrupted him. ‘It 
would be the best thing that could happen.’ 

‘You are right there.’ 

‘They are made for one another,’ she added. 





CHAPTER II. 


And such is Nature's law divine, that those 
Who grow together cannot choose but love. 


Waveney Court dated back to the last years of the Tudors. It 
stood in a rich well-wooded country, undulating rather than hilly, 
with no very marked characteristics, perhaps; but with a wealth 
of tranquil green meadows hidden away in the nooks of its woods 
and copses, lazy little streams that wound quietly along between 
reedy banks and under old stone bridges, and deep fern-lined 
lanes that after long shady wandering would bring you out at last 
- upon picturesque red-roofed cottages dozing beside their village 
greens. To this pleasant landscape the quaint gables and turrets 
and crooked chimneys of the old Court, wherever glimpses could 
be caught of them through the stately timbered park, lent warmth 
and beauty. 

At first sight of the house upon approaching it by the avenue 
_ from the lodge gates, the visitor, if his expectations had been 
raised by previous description, was apt to be disappointed. The 
southern front was narrow, and deeply shaded by the last.of the 
elm-trees ; the doorway was small and low, and, if the truth be 
told, a little wanting in dignity—though the Keyworth arms 
were boldly carved just above it. But let the visitor have waited 
till Sir George had taken him out through his study window into 
the old-fashioned garden that still bore traces of the style in which 
it had originally been laid out, and brought him to the little 
miniature lake in the middle of the lawn, and then let him have 
looked back across the venerable turf at the western front with 
its gables, its stone parapet, its projecting mullioned windows, its 
broad smooth terrace, but, above all, that exquisite softness of 
hue which the lichen growth of three centuries had given to it, 
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and if he had remained insensible to the charm of the old place 
then—the house that could have charmed him has never been 
built. 

It was a spacious two-storied house with a certain intricacy 
of passages and many unoccupied rooms ; but the staff of servants 
at the Court was numerous, and under the rule of Mrs. Hope no 
part of the interior was neglected. Besides the drawing-room 
(once called the grand saloon), the hall and the grand staircase 
possessed the chief interest. The hall was narrow, but extended 
the whole length of the southern end of the building. On each 
side of the door was a mullioned window with a deep recess, and 
at the western end was another and much larger window through 
which the light came coloured by old stained glass. On the wall 
opposite te the front door were portraits of ancestors let into the 
panels of the wainscoting in the orthodox fashion. The floor was 
covered with a thick soft carpet; a massive table stood at each 
end; grotesquely carved chairs were ranged at intervals under the 
portraits ; and at the end opposite to the window was a vast fire- 
place, in which the ancient iron dogs had given place to the con- 
venience of a modern grate. 

Upon passing through a curtain-hung opening in the wall 
opposite to the front door, one found oneself in a long narrow 
inner hall, in which was the grand staircase. It consisted of 
three flights of broad easy steps rising in a straight line to the 
landing, where stood a very old black clock. Upon this landing 
were two doors, one of which opened into the drawing-room, and 
the other into a kind of anteroom, beyond which were passages 
that gave access to all the upper parts of the house. The ceiling 
of this inner hall was panelled with oak, and the balustrade too 
was of oak, ornamented at the top of each of the three flights of 
steps with the quaintly carved representations of fabulous quadru- 

ds. 
ns The village of Waveney, and the adjoining villages. of 
Everington and Westerfield, belonged almost entirely to the Key- 
worth family, making a fine estate, which, at the time we are 
writing of, had been cleared of most of its encumbrances by the 
even living and clever management of Sir George. 

To the manifold interests of a country gentleman the baronet 
added those of a student and scholar. In his younger days he 
had read widely, and perhaps it might be a little wildly ; he had 
now reached the time of life when a man begins to re-read. For 
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edification he would go back to Marcus Aurelius, and for wisdom 
return to Montaigne. There were several popular misconceptions 
which he would have been glad to rectify, but he had wanted 
the egotism—or the concentration—to publish. Quiet, but not 
unsociable in his habits, it was not he, but his sister, who was 
responsible for the deplorable dulness of the Court. In the even- 
ing the country gentleman was predominant with him, and his 
enjoyment of a good story was that of the squire who still permits 
himself port. Before the death of Lady Keyworth Sir George 
had contemplated public life. He was a man in whom a desire 
for the progress and welfare of his fellow men was in perpetual 
conflict with a love of the past and an inherited antipathy to 
change. He called himself a Liberal; but any politician would 
have discovered, after ten minutes’ talk with him, that there was 
no large measure of reform to which he was not opposed. His 
friends would try to laugh him out of the title, but time and 
habit had made it dear to him, and though he usually voted for 
Conservative candidates, it pained him to think of giving it up. 
Thus the trait which made him an unsound Liberal made him 
reluctant to call himself anything else. 

The loss of his wife had drawn him closer to his son. And the 
intimacy in which they had: lived had exercised an influence on 
the boy’s character. "Waveney had inherited his father’s tendency 
to desultory reading, and Sir George had followed him in it with 
a tolerant interest which had made the reading profitable. The 
bent of the baronet’s mind was speculative rather than positive ; 
he had thought much, but had reached few convictions. He had 
awakened an immense curiosity in the boy’s mind, and at the 
same time had inspired him with something of his own intellectual 
diffidence. But if he had saved the young fellow from the excess 
of conviction which makes the prig, the intercourse had strength- 
ened the two defects of his character—restlessness and indecision. 
On the other hand Waveney had never been the victim of the 
cruder traditions of his school, and at eighteen was free from much 
of the barbarism which makes that age so difficult. 

It is curious to watch, in the bringing-up of a boy and girl, 
their gradual, but inevitable, divergence. Waveney Keyworth 
and Maggie Leigh had been brought up together from their child- 
hood. They had played*together in the same nursery; they had 
had the same pleasures and troubles; had thought the same 
childish thoughts, Except that Waveney had been the bolder, 
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and perhaps slightly the less scrupulous of the two, there had 
seemed to be little difference between them. But imperceptibly 
the woman had developed in Maggie. It was not merely that his 
strength outgrew hers; that her liberty became gradually re- 
stricted ; that little tasks and duties were given her with which 
the boy was left unfettered; or even that the s@Mering hand of 
custom and propriety earlier touched her life. It was that at 
heart the girl grew older. To outward seeming even less ex- 
perienced than he, the obligations of life were revealed to her— 
a knowledge, not to be gained from books, and scarcely from any 
set teaching at all, of her own feminine responsibilities. And at 
the same time she attained—though as yet she but imperfectly 
realised it—to a first acquaintance with what has been called 
‘the cruel riddle and tragedy of sex.’ 

Waveney took their relations for granted. He accepted the 
very generous measure of admiration and sympathy she gave him 
as the natural tribute of a sister. The tie between them was a 
close one, and, it is fair to add, the giving was not all on her side. 
But he never asked himself what he would do without her, or 
thought of the distant day when some one might come between 
them. He accepted her love as a fact, and it never occurred to 
him to examine it, With Maggie the position was different. A 
time came when she realised that he was not her brother, and the 
discovery impressed her with its significance. She did think of 
the day when. he might be taken from her, and, in her childish 
innocence, her heart saddened and grew heavy at the thought. 

The holidays wore gradually away. Though shooting and 
looking up old friends and a few books he had brought in his 
portmanteau (he had an Oxford scholarship in sight) took upa 
good deal of his time, Waveney kept faith with Maggie, and they 
rode many times together. The people in the village would smile 
sometimes when they saw them passing through, for they were a 
handsome pair, and in Waveney’s manner now and then there was 
an odd little air of protection, and Maggie’s eyes would occasion- 
ally betray her secret. And they were always talking: the reins 
hung loose about the horses’ necks, as, turning to one another, 
their faces bright with interest, the two incessantly talked and 
talked ; and this with a people silent themselves, and suspicious 
of small indications, read like a revelation of large significance. 

The talks in the muddy lanes, between the empty fields and 
the hedges on which the reddish-brown leaves of the hornbeam 
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still lingered, with the desolate winter landscape stretching all 
around them, the one-coloured sky broken, it might be, near 
sundown by a bar of crimson light, while the evening mist 
gathered in the loamy furrows in the corners by the purple 
woods, were not always ended when they left their horses at the 
Court’s quainffinimposing door ; they were continued sometimes 
in the dusk, in the firelight of the library. For they were curious, 
our two, and the world was new to them, and Nature, kind for 
once, had tuned their minds in the same key. 

A favourite haunt of theirs, much used in the long days, and 
gained sometimes through the heavy grass and dead bracken of 
the winter, was a lonely wood, which lay behind the Court, on the 
side furthest from the village, the track across the park which led 
to it being faint and difficult to follow. Rising through the 
bracken from a little hollow, the track passed through the wooden 
palings by a small swing gate, shadowed by the trees, and wound 
through the wood to emerge beyond it on an abrupt slope of 
hillside, on the top of which a rustic seat had been made round 
the smooth stem of a beech. From the hill you gained a view of 
the surrounding country over the little wood: below and in front 
of you, in one direction, lay the Court; to the right, beyond the 
park, the church tower rose above the trees, and near it, the 
village standing higher than the church, you saw the red roofs of - 
the cottages. On the other side of the hill lay a stretch of 
meadows strung together, as it were, by the straight thread of a 
canal, on which passing barges made colour with their gaudy 
cabins, towed by their labouring horses towards the dismal iron 
region about Smeltington, fifteen miles away. 

It, was here that Waveney and Maggie came one afternoon 
when the holidays were drawing to a close. The wood had been 
a favourite haunt of theirs from childhood ; they had come to it to 
look for adventures in the days when vast possibilities had seemed to 
lie in its small mystery, and there was an old tree in it which they 
still knew as the Castle Oak. It was here that Waveney had had 
his last talk with Maggie before going to school for the first time. 

‘I shan’t be able to read much next term, Waveney was 
saying : they had been some little distance on the towing-path, 
and had paused at the rustic seat on their way back. ‘I shall 
have extra work to do for the scholarship. It is a nuisance, rather.’ 

‘But if you get the scholarship ‘ 





‘Oh yes, I know: it’s worth it,’ he said. 
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His tone made Maggie look at him inquiringly ; and he smiled 
as one smiles at the reading of an unspoken thought. 

‘I shall do my level best,’ he added. 

‘You must get it,’ she urged. ‘Uncle has set his heart on 
your getting it.’ 

‘I know: I mean to do my best,’ he repeated. 

Maggie sat down on the wooden seat. The air had the mild- 
ness of summer. 

‘I wonder what you will do when you leave Oxford,’ she said. 

‘That’s looking a long way on ahead. After Oxford, the 
deluge !’ 

‘I suppose really that is when it all begins.’ 

‘The business of life ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ 

‘I suppose so. I expect I shall go to the Bar.’ 

‘That doesn’t mean anything, does it? Didn’t uncle go to 
’ the Bar?’ 

‘It is one of the things to do—like going to Oxford.’ 

Maggie was silent. It didn’t commend itself to her mind. 
‘ But if it doesn’t mean anything ?’ 

‘One doesn’t know what anything means,’ said the boy. 
‘That’s the worst of it. One can’t tell what one wants to do 
because one has no idea what things are like: I don’t know a bit 
what the Bar is like. I don’t know much about Oxford—except 
that you have rooms of your own, and a fellow called a scout to 
wait upon you, and spend half your time on the river, and eat big 
breakfasts. I wish one did know more about things.’ 

Maggie was not satisfied. The world to her—the outer world 
where men had their business—was rather a large and heroic 
place. She was not ambitious for herself; she was intelligent, 
she was full of curiosity, she sympathised with Waveney without 
effort in his older and maturer tastes; but at once romantic and 
content with the life she lived, the world seemed for herself a field 
~ rather for adventure than achievement. But with Waveney it 
was obviously different. He was a man, and for him going out 
into the world was inevitable. From childhood—from the days 
when he had led the storming of the Castle Oak—she had looked 
upon him as destined for something magnificent; she had 
thought of him as playing a tremendous part. And the old faith 
was strong in her still; it distressed her when he seemed to trifle 
with his destiny. 
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‘What‘one feels about it really comes to this,’ he went on: 
‘one wants to have a good time. But I don’t know that doing 
anything particular—going into a profession, I mean—would give 
me a good time.’ 

She, too, wished him to have a good time: indeed she took 
the good time for granted. But her woman’s wit, as well as the 
girlish romance in her, was hurt by such reasoning as this. 

‘But you have always worked hard,’ she said. ‘Look at the 
number of prizes you have won.’ 

‘ Yes—oh yes, I have worked pretty hard. I don’t care about 
being idle. But what I mean is this: I want to know things; I 
want to travel and see places. Ishouldn’t mind some adventures,’ 
he laughed, ‘of the right kind. But still there are times— 
times,’ he added, whimsically, ‘when I do rather want to do 
something magnificent.’ 

The girl’s face brightened. ‘ You are very ambitious really,’ 
she said. 

He laughed. ‘You always say so, Maggie. But I don’t see 
it. One’s not ambitious because one objects to being beaten.’ 

Maggie rose from the seat as he spoke, and they went down 
the path through a little gate into the wood. 

‘Tam glad we came here this afternoon,’ he said, as they 
passed into the damp glade which wound through the trees whose 
leafless undergrowth was tangled enough to make the copse seem as 
deep as a forest. ‘We seem to owe Chean Wood an occasional visit.’ 

‘There’s the Castle Oak,’ she said, as they passed a rugged 
time-worn trunk, which held out’ one solitary ivy-covered branch 
as if in protest against the ravages of time. ‘What adventures 
we used to have !’ 

He followed her along the earthy thread of path which the 
high wet grass almost covered, the winter stillness lying heavy on 
the bare trees, above which the sky was deepening to the blue— 
the cold dark blue—which deepens in the east at sunset. 

They paused at the wooden swing gate in the park palings, and 
looked back to bid the wood, as it were, a whimsical good-bye. 

‘Iam afraid the days of adventure are over,’ he said. ‘It 
seems to me there are none to be had nowadays.’ 

She was looking across the park where the mist was rising 
from the hollows. 

‘I don’t know,’ she answered. ‘They seem to come to some 


people.’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


Adressez-vous aux jeunes gens: ils savent tout. 


WAVENEY won his scholarship, and went up to Oxford in October. 
Several of his schoolfellows went with him, so that his first term 
—that term so full of difficulty for the simple freshman—passed 
sociably and pleasantly enough. He spent it in large measure in 
discovery : in decorating his rooms, in acquiring the right attitude 
towards his scout, in learning the possibilities of the college 
kitchen, in realising the various side uses of a cap and gown. By 
the end of the term he had added to this knowledge a respect for 
the etiquette imposed by his seniors as great as his contempt for 
the lenient discipline of his college. In his second term he began 
to work. In his third he played in his college eleven, and extended 
the circle of his acquaintance. When the Long Vacation closed 
his first year, he had to some extent made his mark: not as a 
cricketer, for he was only a useful member of an indifferent team ; 
not as a scholar, though his tutor was satisfied and spoke of a First 
in Mods ; but as a sociable and companionable fellow, with tastes 
and interests of a shifting kind, but with a stable allowance which 
kept him exceptionally solvent. Men of many types might be 
met in his rooms, but at bottom the young gentleman had chosen 
his friends with a touch of social exclusiveness. 

Sir George brought Maggie to see Waveney during his first 
Commemoration week. It was many years since Sir George had 
been in Oxford, and he found many changes there. He had been 
accustomed to speak of the undergraduates by the old familiar 
term of ‘men’; the extreme youthfulness of Waveney’s contem- 
poraries shocked him. He was inclined, too, to take exception to 
their tailors. He was not prepared for the luxury of Waveney’s 
rooms, and was surprised to find that afternoon tea was accepted 
as a legitimate institution. His son’s claret distressed him. For 
his health’s sake he begged Waveney to go to his own wine-mer- 
chants, with whom he promised to make an arrangement. Still 
Sir George was a man of open mind, and was not given to extolling 
the barbarism of the past by dwelling on the glories of the good 
old times. : 

For Maggie it was a week of great excitement. She had just 
‘come out,’ and was still in the enjoyment of the novelty and 
freshness of her promotion, Her figure had taken more generous 
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lines; the girlish paleness had changed to delicate colouring in 
her cheek; her blue eyes had the same openness as of old, but 
with it a suggestion of riper confidence and knowledge. The 
round of concerts and dances, picnics on the river at Godstow or 
Nuneham, wanderings in the quads and gardens of the emptying 
colleges, services in the coloured light of dim chapels, with some 
talks in Waveney’s rooms -in the morning before the day’s work 
had begun, filled the week with pleasures which were to linger 
amongst the happiest recollections her memory would hold in its 
store. Some of Waveney’s friends who had not gone down were 
usually of the party, and the devotion of one of them had needed 
but little encouragement to make the week even more eventful 
than it was. 

Then followed the long summer months at the Court. Since 
Maggie had come out visitors had been more frequent, and the 
place generally had assumed a more inspiriting aspect. The very 
look of the rooms was changing. Mrs. Fry’s love of doleful sur- 
roundings for her relations was being met by the modern instincts 
of her niece. Little ornaments, flowers, photographs, the countless 
pretty things with which any girl loves to adorn a house, were 
finding their way one by one into the solemn old-fashioned 
drawing-room. All of which naturally led to frequent encounters 
with Mrs, Fry ; but, supported actively and aggressively by Wave- 
ney, and tacitly and indirectly by Sir George, Maggie usually had 
her way. 

‘ This is how things should be, and how I like to see ’em,’ said 
Edwards one day to Mrs. Hope as he lingered in her room, his 
shirt-sleeves drawn up, glass cloth in hand. ‘Things are coming 
round again. Miss Maggie’s getting head of the house, and that’s 
how it ought to be. Sir George is a man as likes company ; we 
used to have plenty in Lady Keyworth’s time.’ 

‘ Things have changed very much in the last six months,’ said 
Mrs. Hope. ‘Miss Maggie has. come on wonderfully.’ 

‘And she takes with the young gentlemen too!’ added Mr. 
Edwards, emphatically. ‘There was young Mr. Pace, as took her 
in to dinner the night before last. He isa young gentleman as 
knows how to put away his champagne as a general rule. A rare 
head he’s got! But, bless you, he drank nothin’! He was 
a-twiddling his glass all the time, talking to Miss Maggie, instead 
of emptying of it! And it’s so with most of ’em. But Miss 
Maggie hersel. p 
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‘It’s all right,’ said Mrs. Hope, smiling significantly. ‘ Miss 
Maggie’s all right. Her heart is where it should be.’ 

‘Yes,’ assented Edwards, dubiously, ‘that may be. But there 
are questions as have two sides to ’em.’ 

‘It'll come right,’ said Mrs. Hope. ‘He’s only a boy at present.’ 

‘Don’t you tell him so,’ laughed Mr. Edwards, in his greater 
wisdom, ‘ They don’t call themselves boys at Oxford, I can tell you.’ 

‘I dare say not. But he’s a boy to me,’ Mrs. Hope repeated. 

Waveney, however, would probably not have been much dis- 
tressed by this motherly estimate of him ; Mrs. Hope was a privi- 
leged person, and he possessed plenty of common sense. But he 
might seriously have doubted the truth of it, for he fancied he 
had learnt a great deal during his year at Oxford—a wide gulf of 
experience, he thought, divided him from the days at school. 
And yet Mrs. Hope was not far wrong ; Maggie remained the older 
of the two. 

‘I mean to speak more often at the Union next term,’ he was 
saying to her one morning when he was strolling with her on the 
terrace, smoking his after-breakfast pipe. 

‘Yes, you should. It would be good practice for you. It will 
help you if you go into Parliament.’ 

He laughed. ‘I don’t know what I am to do in Parliament. 
I have got no politics.’ 

‘ Every man has politics,’ she said, conclusively. 

‘Every man has interests, and belongs to a class.’ 

‘Don’t you belong to a class ?’ 

‘Yes; but I have my doubts about its politics” 

She sighed. ‘Oxford seems to be a bad place for doubts,’ she 
said. 

‘I have always had doubts. So have you, Maggie.’ 

‘Well, it is better to. have doubts than to have made up one’s 
mind about everything. Politics are very confusing,’ she added. 

‘Most things are, unfortunately.’ 

After a little reflection, something seemed to occur to. her. 

‘ Uncle’s a Liberal,’ she hinted. 

Waveney laughed. ‘In everything except politics,’ he said. 
‘No, it is no use pretending to have convictions when one hasn’t 
any, he continued. ‘Nearly everyone at college is mad about 
something. One man is an impossible Conservative ; the next you 
meet wants you to help him in making a paradise of Whitechapel. 
Another man is mad about art, and covers his walls with almond- 
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eyed women. Another has taken the stage ; another dogs ; another 
his meerschaum ; another antivivisection, or women’s rights. All 
amiable enthusiasms, and interesting in their way if one doesn’t 
hear too much of them. But the original thing to do is certainly 
to keep one’s head.’ 

‘You old cynic,’ she laughed. 

‘Sceptic, you mean, Maggie. The sceptic is the person who 
looks on.’ 

She always ended by laughing with him. Everyone at the 
Court took things more or less easily; its atmosphere was not 
charged with enthusiasm. She had done most of her thinking in 
Waveney’s company, and Waveney was very much his father’s san. 
She was young and happy, and content with the life she lived, 
and though, to please him, she would have tried to develop enthu- 
siasm, she was glad he took life tolerably easily. But the old faith 
was strong in her; the old romantic hopes for his future were still 
alive in her breast ; toadmit that he might do nothing important, 
after all, would have seemed to her a kind of impiety; and it 
frightened her sometimes to find how indifferent he was to the 
morrow. Still she was too much a woman to be unduly impressed 
by his opinions : looking at his boyish twenty with the eyes of her 
maturer eighteen, she fancied he would probably grow out of them. 

And there were other hopes in her heart—hopes to which, as 
she grew older, she allowed herself less often to listen. There are 
thoughts one may permit oneself at sixteen which are inadmissible 
two years later. For all the friends he had made, for all the wider 
experience he had gained at college, she had kept her place in his 
life; in knowledge he had left her behind, and his talk might 
travel beyond her, but his need of the sympathy she gave him 
had not diminished, and she knew that no one else could supply 
it. It was the critical time in their lives ; they were passing into 
man and woman, and if she kept her place with him now, instinct 
told her she was never likely to lose it. She returned to Ahe 
delusion of childhood ; she taught herself to call him her brother ; 
she almost persuaded herself to believe that no other relations 
were possible. But thoughts at eighteen are rebellious things, 
and hopes are difficult to stifle. Her eyes still sometimes betrayed 
her secret, and Mrs. Hope had not been phenomenally wise when 
she had discovered the home the girl had made for her heart. 


(To be continued.) 
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WITH R. L. STEVENSON IN SAMOA. 


Two miles of good road lead straight inland from the beach at 
Apia, and is followed by a few miles of track which winds up the 
mountains, and in many places resembles a dry watercourse more 
than anything else. It widens to several yards broad ; it narrows 
to about two or three feet; it does everything a road can do to 
be fantastic; and when the rain falls in a short space it is a 
veritable torrent. This is the road that winds up through the 
forest to Vailima, the home of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Vailima takes its name from Vai (water), Lima (five)—as yet 
only four streams have been discovered ; however, the name is pretty 
enough to excuse the discrepancy in numbers. This ideal island 
home in the heart of the mountain forest has been described so 
often by abler pens than mine that I need say but little here. On 
emerging from the dense forest the track leads on toa plateau and 
continues for a short distance between high hedges of limes laden 
with fruit. Soon a large wooden gate terminates the path and 
visitors catch their first glimpse of Vailima. The house is so 
situated that it can only be seen from ship-board and when well 
to sea. Passing through the gate which is probably standing 
hospitably open ; or, if not, a dusky-hued, merry-faced retainer, who 
has espied the strangers, rushes down with many leaps and bounds, 
and with a cordial ‘Talofa,’ throws it open. In a few minutes 
the completely cleared lawn is traversed and one is dismounting 
on the broad verandah which runs round two-thirds of the house. 
The house, with its blue walls and terra-cotta roof, is built of wood 
imported from America, for though in the midst of grand forest 
trees, the Samoans have not as yet begun to utilise what might be 
to them a source of wealth, and it will in all probability be left 
to some enterprising white man to start saw mills and find out’ 
the real value and utility of the superabundance so lavishly 
provided by nature. 

In the old section of the house there are no passages; all the 
rooms open with sliding doors on to the verandah ; an outside stair- 
case leads to an upper verandah from which a magnificent view is to 
behad. First across the green lawn, then over the tops of feathery- 
branched palm-trees, tall ‘ fua-fuas,’ laden with pink blossom, and 
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dark-leaved bread-fruit trees, and away beyond a great stretch of the 
blue Pacific—brilliant as sapphires and merging into turquoise 
where sky and ocean meet. From this verandah opens the library, 
a delightful place, lined with books, and piles of them lying on the 
floor, the chairs, and tables. Things are certainly allowed to 
‘occur’ here; any attempt at order would be but coldly received. 


The only other room on this floor is a large apartment hung with 


tapa (native cloth), and many wonderful curios and reminiscences 
scattered about of our hostess’s wanderings in the South Seas. 
This, during our visit, was used as a guest chamber, for it was 
the room allotted to us, when, after Christmas, we paid a long 
visit to Vailima. The new wing, which was completed while we 
were there, begins with a large hall panelled throughout with 
dark polished wood, and a broad staircase leads out of it to the 
rooms above. - The plantations of cacao, taro swamps, and banana 
groves, all stretch away in the clearings of the forest at the back 
of the house; where, also enclosed within wire fencing and high 
hedges, is the kitchen garden, planned and planted under Mrs. 
Stevenson’s particular care and direction, and wherein among 
other things were tomatoes, and that most delicious of vegetables 
the egg-fruit, which here grew to perfection. 

The upper verandah, which overlooked garden, plantations, and 
a wide stretch of forest, was an excellent point of vantage from 
which to watch the innumerable wild birds that came to feed on 
nutmegs and other tropical fruits. As day dawned and the light 
crept over mountain and forest, the ‘veha,’ a little rail with mottled 
black and brown plumage, would ‘emerge from the bushes and warily 
creep across the grass, picking up insects here and there, but on the 
slightest alarm would stand motionless or squat close to the 
ground—always near a brown leaf or a stone, and was then as 
invisible as our own ptarmigan under similar conditions. Then 
as the sun flashed his first beams on dew-laden tree and flower, 
the clear liquid note of the ‘jao’ (wattled honey-eater) was heard, 
and he and his mate might be seen busy among the blossoms of 
the mummy apple, and the ‘tuia,’ a dark-plumaged starling, 
joined in with mellow voice. Among the forest trees many species 
of doves flitted from branch to branch, their beautiful plumage— 
green, pink, white, purple, and grey—showing cleariy against the 
sombre foliage. Later, as the sun grew more powerful, the 
‘senga,’ an exquisite little parakeet, with feathers of the gayest 
—green, blue, crimson, purple, and yellow—came chattering by in 
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pairs, and might be seen clinging to the fruit-blossoms from which 
they sucked the nectar; and overhead the tropic birds, sailing in 
wide circles, their snowy plumage and long red tail feathers (the 
latter a distinguishing feature in the head-dress of certain Samoan 
chiefs) showing distinctly against the blue sky. 

Mr. Stevenson and his family receive their friends on the 
verandah, generally barefooted, always bareheaded, and clad in 
loose garments suitable tothe climate. A number of happy guile- 
less looking retainers clad in Stuart tartan lava-lavas, the Vailima 
livery, group themselves about, suitably filling in a picturesque 
background. Those were the ‘house boys,’ all characters and all 
good Samoans. There are a host of ‘ outdoor boys’ too, who work 
on the plantations and look after the horses and cows. They be- 
came visible from time to time, especially in the evening when 
Mrs. Stevenson’s son and daughter and I used to play guitar, 
mandoline, and banjo. This fascinated the natives, and they ap- 
peared in twos and threes out of the darkness till there was quite 
a crowd sitting on the verandah keeping time to the music ; and 
they always took care to encourage us with the most outrageous 
flattery of which they thoroughly appreciated the humour. 

About the middle of November a féte was held at Vailima to 
celebrate the birthday of the poet and novelist, and it was charac- 
teristic of the host that the gathering consisted almost entirely of 
natives, very few white people being present. It had been a raging 
storm of wind and rain all day, but towards evening the rain ceased 
and the wind fell ; nevertheless it was fortunate that we had been 
invited to remain all night as the road was reduced to a deplorable 
condition. After a hearty welcome from Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson, 
who were surrounded by native chiefs, their wives, &c., and a drink 
of kava, we were carried away to be suitably decorated for the feast. 
Ropes of many coloured, sweet-smelling flowers were twisted round 
our necks and waists, and wreaths placed on our heads. Everyone 
was decked out in like manner—our host wearing his wreath of 
white jessamine with grace and distinction as if to the manner 
born. 

When all was ready there was some debate in the household 
as to the correct procedure, according to native courtesy, for the 
guests to go into the feast spread in a large native house which 
had just been completed. At last the intricacies of the Samoan 
etiquette were solved, and away we all trooped, Mr. Stevenson 
leading the way with his wife. Coming out of the darkness into 
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the blaze of torchlight a quaintly fantastic sight met our eyes. A 
native house thatched with branches of cocoanut palms, layers of 
palm leaves on the floor, and those again covered by many finely- 
woven tawny-coloured mats. It was difficult to believe that the 
mass of colouring which lay from five to six feet wide on the ground 
and stretched from end to end of the house was the feast ; and it 
was only when we had arranged ourselves cross-legged on mats 
and our eyes became accustomed to the light that we realised the 
gigantic quantity of food thus spread out. It was entirely a 
native banquet, everything cooked and eaten ‘faa Samoa’ (a la 
Samoan !) and all the eatables laid on banana leaves. There were 
dozens of pigs varying in size from a rabbit to a sofa, the latter 
being the centre piece; quantities of chickens and ducks, every 
kind of native fruit and vegetable, and before each guest a leaf of 
large pink prawns which are plentiful in the waters from which 
Vailima takes its name. Scattered about everywhere were clusters 
of scarlet and cream-coloured hibiscus blossom, yellow allamanda, 
and fragrant sweet-scented ginger; the posts of the house even 
being decorated with hibiscus and frangipani with an art of which 
the Samoan is master. 

After having enjoyed the prawns, and, in the absence of 
serviettes, were wondering what was to happen next, we were 
quite reassured by the appearance of the boys, who knelt with a 
basin of water and napkin beside each guest. Then the feast 
proceeded right merrily. Everyone talked, and the pretty viva- 
cious native girls laughed at the ignorance displayed by the few 
strangers in their lack of knowledge of what was good to eat and 
how to do it, and they spared no pains in instructing them, It 
was our first acquaintance with the versatile taro. There was 
taro-root baked like potatoes, taro-root minced and beaten up 
with cocoa-nut milk, and palousame, a great delicacy, made from 
the taro leaves and cocoa-nut cream. Then a mysterious dish, or 
rather leaf, was handed round which the Europeans treated coldly, 
but which was received with marked distinction by the natives. 
It was a sad-coloured filmy mass, and was considered a great treat, 
as it consisted of green worms (palolo), that appear in the sea at 
certain intervals according to the state of the moon. From time 
to time cocoa-nuts with the tops knocked off were presented, and 
we drank out of them and passed them on. At intervals fresh 
banana leaves were handed to the guests, and by the time the 
banquet was half completed it was found how unnecessary plates 
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were, and there might not be a knife or fork in creation for all 
anyone cared! As for French chefs—well, nobody ever enjoyed 
a dinner more than the strangers from far away ‘Peretania’ 
appreciated the pleasure of being made welcome at such a delight- 
ful feast. 

When everyone had thoroughly enjoyed the island fare, a 
few appropriate speeches were made. A chief who sat at the 
foot of the, well—the board—after proposing the health of 
‘Tusitala’ (the teller of stories), who replied in a few kindly 
words to his island friends, commenced the function of sending 
round the kava. He would make no mistake about the order in 
which it should be served. The large kava bowl was placed before 
him, and taking a small bowl of polished cocoa-nut, filled it with 
kava while he chanted in a loud voice to whom it was to be taken. 
It was to ‘ Tusitala,’ who clapped his hands while the servitor 
took it to him. Before drinking, he held up the basin and.look- 
ing towards his guests said ‘Ia manuia!’ (Here’s to you!)—to 
which everyone answered ‘Soi fua!’ ( May you live long!) 
Next it was passed to Mrs. Louis Stevenson, the same formula of 
‘Ia manuia’ and ‘ Soi fua’ always being repeated; then to Mrs. 
Stevenson, our host’s mother, a clever, delightful old Scotch lady, 
who heartily toasted all present. Soon the chief shouted in 
Samoan it was for the ‘ New great lady,’ and the cup was taken 
to my friend. Then he ordered the kava to be carried to 
‘Matalanumoana,’ and while we speculated as to who that could 
be, it was brought smilingly to me. On inquiring what that 
meant, it was translated as ‘the fair young stranger with blue 
eyes from over the seas!’ and to the end of our sojourn in Samoa 
that name stuck to me, the smallest children rolling it out! 
When the kava had been served to everyone, we returned to the 
verandah while there were mysterious preparations among the 
natives, of which we were supposed to know nothing, for another 
surprise in honour of their loved ‘ Tusitala.’ The time was passed 
pleasantly chatting, and nearly everyone smoking cigarettes. ® 

At Vailima all are inveterate smokers, and all scorn to smoke 

‘anything but cigarettes made by themselves of their own American 
tobacco, and as Louis Stevenson remarked, ‘ We are slaves to our 
own special brand.’ They had a terrible reminiscence of having 
run out of their tobacco for, I think, two days, while cruising on 
board their yacht the Casco. The beef might ‘give out’ or the 

flour might ‘ give out,’ but—their tobacco! 
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As we sat there, every few minutes picturesque natives flitted 
across through the blackness, lighting their way with torches; all 
were smiling and excited with the important business on hand. 
When a deputation of natives announced that the arrangements 
were completed, we adjourned to another native house, smaller 
than the one in which the banquet was held. The ground was 
thickly strewn with mats, and at one side a raised platform was 
erected on which were about a dozen natives, all in very gala 
attire, their bodies polished and shining with cocoa-nut oil, and 
wearing wreaths and garlands of hibiscus blossom, their hair oiled 
and elaborately combed out. They sat in two rows—man and 
woman alternately—and behind sat some few who beat drums and 
chanted along with the principals in front. We all sat on the 
floor, the tobacco was passed round, and we gave ourselves up to the 
enjoyment of witnessing the siva or native dance. They chanted 
extempore verses concerning all present, swaying their supple 
bodies to the rhythm, moving their hands and arms in lithe fan- 
tastic movements, now fast, now slow, and as far as possible illus- 
trating by their actions the bulk of the songs. When the first 
part was over they rose, and the principal actors separately went 
through whole scenes in pantomime illustrative of playing a long 
game of cricket, rowing, and suffering the pangs of starvation. 
This latter was realistically portrayed, and, finally, when the 
sufferer was fortunate enough to procure food (a banana) he was 
so far gone that he could not eat. The idea was cleverly carried 
out. 

When the performance was ended—at least, when ‘ Tusitala’ 
suggested it was—for the Samoans would have continued with 
repetitions for hours longer—we gave the actors a hearty cheer, 
and, shaking hands with each one, thanked them cordially for their 
pains. Then we picked our way through the dew-laden grass to 
Vailima and the horses were brought round. There was much 
kicking and plunging, for most of these island horses appear to have 
a mest deep-rooted prejudice against their neighbours’ steeds, and 
there is generally a struggle to get at each other, obviously to 
have it out there and then and the matter settled. 

It was an animated and picturesque scene: dozens of slim, 
wiry horses—for most of the people had brought servants who 
rode also—gaily clad natives flitting hither and thither, and the 
fitful glare from the torches throwing fantastic lights and shadows 
over all. After much excitement and no little merriment and a 
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good stirrup-cup, all were mounted, and one by one trotted out 
into the night—from whence shouts of ‘ Good night,’ ‘ To faa,’ 
‘Soi fua,’ came ringing back. The Samoan guests were soon out 
of ear-shot, but it was some little time before the voices of the 
officers of an English warship—two or three of whom had been 
present at the féte—died away. It was their first visit to Vailima, 
and they evidently experienced great difficulty in“ following the 
track in the intense darkness. Scraps of conversation of the fol- 
lowing description were heard : 

‘Say, old man, where are you ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know! Where are you ?’ 

‘Heaven knows! but my brute seems to know where every 
tree with prickles exists on the island.’ 

However, after a little forcible and authoritative language 
concerning thorn-trees and island horses in general, all was silence. 
So we returned to the dining-room, where our wreaths were 
doffed, and, after talking over the events of the evening, we sud- 
denly discovered how tired and sleepy we all were ; so, bidding one 
another ‘ Good night,’ we each drifted off with a lantern to our 
mats and mosquito nets. 

But what a delightful recollection the forty-second birthday 
party of our brilliant author will always be to the few who had 
’ the good fortune to be present ! 
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GLEAMS OF MEMORY; WITH SOME 
REFLECTIONS. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


CHAPTER I. 


OnE of the many regrets which, in common no doubt with many of 
my contemporaries, I feel as my life draws to its close, is that I have 
kept no record of the various scenes I have witnessed, the pleasant 
people I have met, or even of the dates at which those experiences 
of my life that would have more or less interest for the world at 
large, have taken place. I have met a great many persons, as the 
phrase goes, ‘worth knowing,’ heard very excellent stories, been 
regaled with a great deal of wit, but have only a confused recollec- 
tion, such as one has after a prolonged banquet, of the good things 
that have been set before me. In attempting to recall them I 
have also an additional difficulty in not feeling quite certain 
whether at some time or other I have not already woven them 
into some essay or story, since I have written very much, and 
made what is called ‘copy’ of a good many incidents and 
characters, in speaking of which I may be telling an old story 
without being aware of it. There is nothing of our own—not even 
the button at. the back of our shirt-collar—so treacherous as our 
memory. An old writer tells us that ‘ good wit never agrees with 
a good memory. A moist brain full of spirits and apt for inven- 
tion does not long retain impressions.’ This is comforting to a 
certain extent, but I wish my recollections were more vivid. As 
to dates, I never had the power of recalling one. Even that of 
my own birthday I only remember because my family give me 
presents upon that day, but as to when their birthdays happen (and 
it becomes my turn to give them presents) my mind is a blank. 

I was born at the very end of ‘the little month’ as it is 
affectionately called, but easily escaping, for it was not a Leap 
Year, the disadvantage of getting only a fourth of the presents 
aforesaid. When I read in autobiographies how accurately my 
fellow creatures remember the incidents of their childhood, I feel 
humiliated and abashed, for I remember scarcely anything of that 


* Copyright, 1894, in the United States. 
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period. I recollect, however, when I was a very tiny boy, my 
mother complaining to the gardener that we had no grapes in the 
greenhouse. ‘ How is it that Mr. Brown and Mrs, Jones have 
such fine grapes they tell me, and we have none?’ ‘Well, I tell 
you how it is, ma’am,’ he replied, ‘they lies,’ and I think this 
must sometimes be the case with the on when 
narrating their early impressions. 

The associations of my childhood are er with the night 
time, during which I suffered horribly ; whether it was cowardice 
or imagination, the effect of the dark with its loneliness upon me 
was appalling. Many a man will sympathise with that graphic 
picture Mr. R. L. Stevenson has drawn of a child going up to 
bed— 

Now my little heart goes beating like a drum, 

With the breath of the Bogie in my hair; 

And all round the candle the crooked shadows come, 
And go marching along up the stair; 

The shadow of the balusters, the shadow of the lamp, 
The shadow of the child that goes to bed— 


All the wicked shadows coming tramp, tramp, tramp, 
With the black night overhead, 


But going to bed was’ nothing to the solitary terrors when I got 
there, terrors of I knew not what, but which were as real to me as 
fire or burglars. Scores of times have I crept out of my cot, and 
in my nightgown waited on the stairs by the dining room till 
the servants trooped out from prayers, and I knew that in a few 
minutes more I should have company. People talk with bated 
breath of the existence of Evil in the world, but the apprehension 
of Evil, round about the bed head, that haunts the innocent 
child, is at least as hard a nut tocrack. We find out things as 
we grow up, but they make the lives of millions miserable, some 
of whom do not grow up. My old nurse used to say to me when 
I was naughty, ‘It’s no wonder Master James that you are so 
afraid o’ nights, thereby not indirectly hinting that the Devil 
himself was at the bottom of it. By this she aggravated my fears 
not a little; but I have since come to the conclusion she was 
right, for that it should enter into the nature of Providence to 
terrify a defenceless child is a theory too strong for a stomach 
perhaps exceptionally delicate upon such points of theology. 

My earliest recollection of a habit at that time of life was a 
trick I had of hiding under the dinner-table when there was a 
party, and nipping the legs of the guests, both male and female, 
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to give them the impression that I wasa dog. This might have 
been funny, but does not now strike me as being well behaved. 
It is said that everyone must learn by personal experience, but I 
was so fortunate as to be cured of this offence at the expense of 
another. A very morose cousin of mine, who well knew who had 
pinched him, kicked out as he thought (or rather as he said he 
thought) at the supposed dog with such unnecessary violence 
that (failing to hit me) he broke (or barked) my uncle’s shin. It 
was a lesson to me for the rest of my childhood, nor did the old 
gentleman soon forget it. 

' The strongest impression on my mind at that time of life is 
my finding a half-sovereign one day in my little waistcoat pocket. 
This may be thought a small thing, but if the adult reader‘was to 
find a thousand pound note crumpled up in his purse the circum- 
stance would not be more astonishing to him. Half a crown at 
that time had been the extent of my resources; gold was as 
unknown to me as platinum. Without revealing my tremendous 
secret to any member of the household I ran down the street to 
the local Bank, with the official of which (through my father being 
treasurer for the county) I was quite familiar. I tendered it to 
the head clerk, not as a sum to be paid in to my current or deposit 
account, but as an asset of which I had some doubt, simply 
because my possession of it seemed too good to be true. ‘I am 
sorry to say, Master James, that the half-sovereign is a bad one; 
you see it isnot milled,’ was his reply. I did not see that nor any- 
thing else, for the sun seemed to have gone out of the heavens. It 
was the sudden reduction from riches to poverty which upset me. 
But what was really a very curious question and one which 
remains unanswered to this day, who could have had the brutality 
to play such a trick upon a little boy ? 

It is not the importance of an incident that impresses itself 
upon our imagination, but its inexplicability. As I was reading 
my Bible one day in a village church when I was a young man, 
in order to become oblivious to a very dull sermon, I came upon 
the passage ‘The days of his youth hast Thou shortened, ’ with 
a drop of fresh blood upon it. It was certainly not my blood, and 
still less likely to be anybody else’s, and the circumstance made 
a great impression upon me. I felt it was a prophecy of early 
death, which can hardly be said to have been accomplished. I 
once consulted a theologian upon the point, and he remarked that, 
notwithstanding its nonfulfilment, it might nevertheless have been 
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a warning ; what he doubtless meant was that it was the expla- 
nation of a (comparatively) blameless life. But at all events, 
however slight the circumstance, it will always seem to me a most 
remarkable one. 

The next thing I remember is equally trifling, but illustrates 
an old world portion of ecclesiastical life—that part of life at least 
which one passed in church. I must have been a little older, and 
we were living at Letcombe House, near Wantage, which we rented 
of the squire. We had his pew upon the understanding that he 
was to use it himself when he had a mind, and his presence in it 
gave me a ‘fearful joy.’ It was a very large affair, hung round 
with red curtains (like a bar parlour), and with a huge fireplace. 
It was my self-imposed mission to make up the fire in winter, with 
the special injunction laid upon me that in so doing I was not to 
make a noise. This was not for the sake of the clergyman, and 
far less of the congregation, but in order that the old squire’s 
slumbers should not be disturbed. Nobody minded his going to 
sleep, which regularly took place when the sermon began, but his 
snoring wastremendous. It was asound that could not be ignored, 
and must have been discouraging to any divine. Strange 
clergymen were much put out by it, and would make significant 
pauses in their discourse, which had the desired effect of waking 
him. ‘Sent to sleep with sound and waked with silence,’ the old 
squire would utter such vocal sounds as made the parson regret 
his success.. ‘Eh?’ ‘What?’ ‘Who spoke?’ ‘Put some more 
wood on, Jimmy,’ and with that prudential speech he again retired 
to the ‘ land of Nod.’ 

The squire was no less a person than Thomas Goodlake, at that 
date an old man beyond the seventies, but who had been in his 
time the handsomest man in Berkshire. He was the Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions, and greatly respected and admired, but much 
impoverished in fortune. His money had almost all gone to the 
dogs, chiefly greyhounds, of which he still kept a large kennel. 
As a child I always pictured him accompanied by some of those 
beautiful animals, with Fortescue (flash of memory), his trainer. 
He was a great bon vivant, and to the last kept an excellent table. 
His taste was always consulted when he was asked out to dinner, 
and he was helped (like Royalty) before the ladies. _ I remember, 
when I was about fifteen, sitting opposite to a dish of snipe with 
one landrail. ‘Mr. Goodlake,’ I said, ‘will you have some snipe 
or the landrail ?’ 
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‘Why, you young fool,’ was the uncompromising reply, ‘ the 
landrail of course.’ : 

His recipes for every description of delicacy were thought very 
highly of. I have one in my dear mother’s handwriting, entitled 
‘ Mr. G.’s mincemeat,’ which is admirably characteristic. ‘ Chop 
the suet in pieces, the size of small dice, is one of the recom- 
mendations ; and the-whole precious mixture was to be put in jars 
and buried in the earth. 

Many a time have I met the squire in his brougham, in which 
his huge body exactly fitted like a chestnut in its shell, and been 
given an invitation that had less charm for me, in my ignorant 
adolescence, than for him. ‘I have a Severn salmon for dinner, 
my boy, and a couple of Aylesbury ducks.’ 

Where our tastes more coincided was for the game of whist. He 
taught me, when a very small boy, how to play it, and never had tutor 
a more enthusiastic pupil. I have cause to be grateful to him, for 


he thus laid the foundation of the greatest source of amusement and 


recreation in a long and busy life. I was never a first-class player— 
which, considering the time I have devoted to the game, does not 
speak well for my intelligence—but I was a very tolerable performer 
from an early age. Even when too young to be a partner, I used 
to watch the game with eager interest, and often, when the kind 
old squire was present and had been fortunate at his shilling 
points, he would give me a handful of silver ‘to go to school 
with. I have nothing but humorous and pleasant memories of 
him, but I can fancy his not haying been a favourite with strait- 
laced people. The country side was full of stories of his hot 
youth: among others this one. He had an aunt from whose de- 
mise he justly entertained great expectations; he waited with 
patience till she was ninety years of age, and then caused a large 
cannon to be fired off from a hill-top in the vicinity of her resid- 
ence, with no evil design, but simply to draw the attention of the 
authorities to the fact of her existence in case of their having 
forgotten all about her. 

He had sown his wild oats long before I knew him, but there 
had been a fine crop of them, of which he thought very little. 


My last remembrance of him was at a dinner at which a bishop. 


was present.. The conversation, turning on human frailty, became 
a little too improving for the squire. ‘ Well,’ he said, taking vast 
quantities of snuff, and dropping it as usual over his ample white 
waistcoat, ‘I can only say, my lord, that if I were to write all my 
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little peccadillos upon yonder wall, there would be nothing to 
klush at.’ I was greatly alarmed lest he should do it, and so I 
believe was the bishop. His political creed would now be consi- 
dered peculiar. ‘I voted,’ he used to say, ‘for Catholic Emanci- 
pation and the Reform Bill, and I have lived to see the evils of 
both.’ 

In my youth I lived for years among the Berkshire downs, a 
marvellous expanse of springy turf, blown over by the most 
delicious airs, and, though treeless, not without a certain wild 
beauty. In addition to the famous Ridgeway, which had seen 
the march of the Roman legions, there were for the lovers of 
archeology barrows and encampments in all directions ; but what 
took my boyish fancy most were the crosses cut on the turf to 
mark where waggoners had been run over, or more frequently 
travellers ‘smoored’ in the snow. It was very unpleasant to be 
caught on the downs in snow or fog, and, indeed, it was easy 
enough to lose one’s bearings on them at any time of the year. 
I remember a carriage used by some of my people in those early 
days with curtains that drew in front of it, and a good part of a 
summer’s night on one occasion was spent in it, waiting for the 
mist to lift. It was like sitting in a room with a blind, but 
without a window. 

The pleasantest spectacle on the downs was the string of race- 
horses which were trained upon them. They took their trial 
gallops there in the early morning ; men with horsewhips investi- 
gated the gorse to make certain no touts were concealed there ; 
and giant ladders were brought, with just room for the owner and 
trainer to stand on a little platform at their junction to watch the 
trial from end to end. 

The two things, however, with which my memory especially 
associates the downs was the hawking and the hoop-hunting. The 
first lasted but a little while—I think only for two seasons—and 
was then discontinued, but it was a most picturesque spectacle. 
The hawks, with their hoods and bells, upon the wrists of their 
keepers, waiting to be loosed at the prey (which, by-the-by, were 
only crows), the mad gallop over the turf, with one eye in the air 
and the other looking out for roads and ruts, the pursuit and 
escape or death of the game, and the white lure that brought the 
noble birds back to their masters. I have not described the thing 


Bt technically, and quite probably all wrong ; but the humorous side 
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out of ten knew what they were doing, their knowledge of the 
customs of the Middle Ages being exceedingly limited. The 
general feeling of the sportsmen was, I think, that they preferred 
hunting and coursing—or at all events some sport that admitted 
of one’s seeing where one was going—to hawking. 

A more juvenile amusement belonging to the downs, but with 
infinitely more fun in it to my boyish taste, was hoop-hunting. 
All that was requisite to enjoy this pastime was a high wind. We 
took our hoops—half\a dozen of them sometimes—to the top of the 
first hill and started them; then, after one minute’s ‘law,’ we 
followed them, but never caught them save by misadventure. 
Their speed was incredible, and far surpassed that of the bicycle. 
Down one hill and up another, apparently at the same rate; and 
when any obstacle, such as a road with high banks, intervened, 
they surmounted it with deer-like leaps and bounds. A more 
graceful sight could hardly be imagined. I have known a hoop 
run five miles, and only stopped because it arrived at a ‘ bottom,’ 
the limit of the downs in that direction. It would have needed a 
racehorse to overtake them. We got the hoops from a brewery 
owned by an uncle of mine, and whenever the smell of brewing— 
delicious aroma—comes to my nostrils, I am, for half a minute, a 
boy again, capless, careless, with my foot on the turf and the wild 
west wind in my hair. 

Our neighbours—not very numerous—were chiefly clergy. 
One of them, unusually learned, was much given to Greek quota- 
tions. I was learning Greek at that time—a language which I 
was glad was dead and wished was buried—and those sonorous 
lines of his, to which the ladies listened with reverent awe, 
irritated me extremely. One of them asked me once in a hushed 
whispef the translation of one of these quotations. ‘You are at 
school,’ she said, ‘and ought to know.’ I gave her to understand, 
with an opportune blush, that it was scarcely meet for a lady’s ear. 

‘ Good heavens !’ she cried, ‘ you don’t mean to say si 

‘Pray don’t quote me in the matter,’ I put in pleadingly ; 
‘but I really—no, I really couldn’t tell you’—-which was quite 
true. She went away and told all her lady friends that Mr. C. 
indulged in quotations which were not such as could be translated 
to modest ears. It injured his character for a long time, but 





cured him of a very bad habit. It was my first appearance in the 


-réle of a public benefactor. 
I had another adventure with a cleric—Mr. A.—in another 
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part of the country, at a much earlier age. I was again only a 
witness—though this time not a false witness—but the affair: 
impressed itself indelibly on my memory. This clergyman was 
an old friend, and I was stopping in his house. He was a very 

handsome, kind old fellow, and the best shot in the county. The 
lord of the manor was a real lord, and the rector entertained a very 
proper respect for him on that account, though he had few other 
claims to it. They got on very well for some time, but at last, as 
was inevitable, my friend being very quick-tempered and his lord- 
ship exceedingly arrogant, they fell out. The parson was no more 
asked to his lordship’s shooting parties ; but itso happened that the 
rectory fields, which were rather extensive, lay in the centre of his 
lordship’s preserves, and when his great battues were held the 
rector also invited his party of friends, and, as all his lordship’s 
game were driven across this strip of ecclesiastical property, they 
made excellent bags. I was in Mr. A.’s study one morning, read- 
ing ‘ Captain Cook’s Voyages’ as I lay on the floor—my favourite 
literary position at that time—when Lord B. was announced. I 
had only met one lord in my life before, and was delighted at this 
second opportunity. Because I was so very young that it did not 
matter, or because my host forgot my existence altogether (being 

on my stomach under the table), I was not directed to withdraw, 

and thereby I became a spectator of the interview. His lordship 

was not of an imposing appearance, and, almost inarticulate with 

rage, he let out at the rector with great vehemence about his 

conduct concerning the game, and every now and then paused for 

breath. ‘ Pray go on, my lord,’ said the rector on these occasions, 

in a tone of voice which even to my inexperienced ears seemed the 

reverse of conciliatory. At last his lordship, puffing and blowing, 

observed, ‘ There, now you know what I think of you. If you had 

not been a clergyman I would have said a great deal more.’ 

Then the rector rose from his chair—the whole six feet two of 
him—aad pointed to the door. ‘If I had not been a clergyman,’ 
he said in a terrible voice, ‘you would not have dared to say half 
as much. Now be off with you.’ I had known him speak in the 
same tone only to trespassers and poachers. It was a most 
exciting scene, and long afterwards, whenever I heard the phrase 

the Church militant,’ I associated it with my venerable host. 

Though an old man, he was very strong and active. Lord B. 
was the patron of the living, and one of his methods of annoying 
him, after this little encounter, was continually to send people 
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down to look at him, with an eye to the purchase of the next pre- 

‘sentation. Whenever the rector used to see a fly from the station 
coming down the drive with a stranger in it, he would ring the bell 
for his manservant. ‘If that gentleman asks for me, John, tell 
him I’m exercising the colt.’ At which piece of information the 
stranger would drive away with very black looks indeed. 

The other lord I had had the honour of knowing, when I was 
a very tiny little chap, was of a different kind. He came down to 
stay with us when my father was Clerk to the Thames Commis- 
sioners—a remunerative post at that time—and spent a whole 
morning, I remember, directing envelopes. ‘Mamma,’ I said, 
pointing to the eminent person, with a dumpy finger, ‘ Papa’s got 
a new clerk.’ My mother looked distressed, but Lord C. roared 
with laughter. ‘A very good guess,’ he said, ‘ young gentleman.’ 
As a matter of fact, the day being wet, and his lordship very 
good-natured, he had been occupying himself in writing ‘ franks’ 
for my father. 

The first attempt to educate me—which, I am sorry to say, 
from first to last was a most disastrous failure-—took place some- 
where at this period. A Dissenting schoolmaster who had a small 
commercial academy in the town, which it was quite out of the 
question, with my High-church principles and exalted position, I 
should attend, came for a couple of hours in the early morning for 
my instruction. His name, by a miracle of memory, I remember 
to have been Thynn, and so very tender were my years that I 
thought he was called so on account of his lean and lank appear- 
ance. I believe the poor fellow was half-starved, for when on one 
occasion he was asked to breakfast he amazed me by cutting off 
that projecting foot of the bacon which nobody eats, along with 
the usual slice, and devouring it with apparent relish. What 
ridiculous and futile things abide in our memories! That is 
positively all I remember of my first preceptor. 

It is dangerous, however, to reproach persons with this failing, 
to which the following example, that subsequently came under 
my notice, testifies. A tutor of a college, more remarkable for his 
satire than his urbanity, asked some question in the combination- 
room of the bursar, to which the latter replied rather petulantly, 
‘How should I know ? one can’t remember everything.’ ‘ No,’ replied 
the other softly, ‘but this was so very unimportant.’ After some 
years the tutor was appointed Regius Professor of Greek. He 
had an impression that he could hold both posts, and did so for 
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some time, till it was discovered that it was illegal. The fact was 

‘ferreted out’ by the bursar, who blandly remarked that it was 

just one of those insignificant and unimportant matters that 

suited his capacity. A slight is always a misnomer as regards 

him who uses it, for the whirligig of time never fails to bring its 

revenges, and in this case it cost exactly a thousand a year. In 

point of time this incident ought not of course to have found 

a place here, but if I had not put it down when it came into my 
mind, it is ten to one I should have forgotten it altogether. 

My bacon-eating tutor was the first rung, as it were, of a long 
ladder of preceptors. I am quite ashamed of myself when I 
think of the very ‘liberal education ’—or the education which at 
all events was liberally paid for—lI received, and the very little 
that came of it. It cost my dear mother from first to last, I 
believe, more than two thousand pounds; but if ‘payment by 
results’ had been the principle on which it had been conducted, 
it would have been—well, I don’t like to mention the sum, but— 
something in two figures. It is sometimes said in defence of an 
extravagant expenditure, that it at all events gave the spendthrift 
a great deal of pleasure; but though I had what I am confidently 
assured were the advantages of a good education, I did not at all 
enjoy them. 

This seems to have been predicted by a poetess of my acquaint- 
ance who was accustomed to charm my childish ear with fairy 
stories, and who, fifty years ago and more, sent me written in 
print, for I could not then read handwriting, this very pretty 
poem :— 

I am far from the land where my young hero grieves, 
And dull are the images fancy now weaves, 


To those glittering visions of warriors and dames, 
That erst sprang at the bidding of gallant Prince James. 


Who himself well portrayed, in his childhood’s fresh prime, 
A miniature knight of the good olden time, 

Ever prompt in the fray or the banquet to share, 

Ever courteous and kind with his own lady fair. 


"Tis hard that dull pedants with book and with rule 
Should scout the philosophy taught in my school ; 
For wand light as fairy’s wield birch rod instead, 
And cram with dry learning your poor little head. 


Yet in morals and manners, or marvellous feat, 
Can Trojan or Greek with my worthies compete ? 
Would Hercules dare with Prince Lupin to vie, 
Or pull Nessus’ shirt through a fine needle’s eye ? 
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To Sir Gawaine or Cherry, in amorous suits, 

What seem Theseus and Paris but unpolished brutes ? 
Just as Venus and Helen light characters were 

By Finetta the prudent or Princess all fair. 


Be yours then, my boy, the true Knight Errant’s part, 
To aid, to redress—ready hand, open heart— 

To your creed, to your Queen, to your country rest true, 
Nor till one love prove faithless, e’er seek for a new. 


Thus when honour’ and greatness have fallen to your lot— 
Field Marshal, Prime Minister, Heaven knows what— 
May your parents stand gazing in transports of pride, 

And my prettiest granddaughter blush as your bride. 


I don’t know at what period it took place in my young life, 
but for some time I was haunted by the idea—begotten, I fear, as 
much by egotism as imagination—that I was the only person in 
the world worth consideration. This is, of course, not uncommon ; 
but my view was that I was the only person in the world who had 
any real existence at all; that the others were but shadows; and 
that the whole universe was one vast deception, the object of 
which was to make a fool of me. That this fantasy must have 
lasted for some time and made a strong impression on me is 
certain, for I was old enough to write a poem about it :— 


When the doors have closed behind us, and the voices died away, 

Do the singers cease their singing, and the children end their play? 

Do the words of wisdom well no more through the calm lips of age ? 

Are the fountains dried whence the young draw hopes too deep for the faith 
of the sage ? 

And, like the flower that closes up when the east begins to glow, 

Doth the maiden’s beauty fade from off her tender cheek and brow ? 

Are they all but subtle spirits changing into those and these, 

To vex us with a feigned sorrow, or to mock us while they please ? 

All this world a scene phantasmal, shifting aye to something strange, 

Such as, if but disenchanted, one might mark in act to change. 

See the unembodied beings that we hold of our own kind, 

Friend and foe, and kin and lover, each a help to make us blind, 

Set to watch our lonely hours, ambushing about our path, 

That our eyes may never open till their lids are closed in death ; 

And when so closed, will these things be as though we had ne’er been born, 

And e’en without those tears which are dried swift as the dews by the morn, 

That makes us feel these fancies more, so strange doth it appear, 

How the memory of a dead man dies with those he held most dear, 

As though there was an end, with life, of the mockery that beguiles 

Our every act, tricks out our woes, and cheats us of our smiles, 

And makes to love, and scorn, and hate, and parts and reconciles. 


I dare say this theory has been entertained by others, but it 
affected me unpleasantly in a weird and uncanny fashion. Much 
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has been said of the strange consciousness we sometimes feel of 
some situation or conversation having been somewhere or some 
time previously experienced; on two occasions this duplicate 
impression has occurred to myself, but these had not the force or 
seeming reality of the above fancy. 

I was far from being an idle boy—and my worst enemies will 
hardly accuse me of being an idle man—but somehow I never 
cottoned to my studies. I never liked Latin, and I detested 
Greek. Great heavens, what have I not suffered from that hate- 
ful tongue! One hears talk of the ‘Dead Hand’ and its enor- 
mities, but what are they compared with the brutalities inflicted 
on the young by the dead languages? The bubble of classical 
education has burst now, or is in process of bursting, but in my 
day it was a blister, and it was applied to every boy. The whole 
system was a cruel despotism tempered by cribs; but for them 
we should have perished miserably among the paulo-post futu- 
rums and the aorists. If I had suddenly become rich at fourteen 
or so I would have founded an asylum for schoolboys who could 
not understand Greek, so much I pitied them as well as myself; 
but it would have been a gigantic undertaking. What would 
have seemed very humorous, if it had not been so hard, this 
language, though being so admittedly difficult, was taught at my 
school by means of a Latin grammar; moreover, the subjects of 
study were mostly the poets. To any one who knows the British 
schoolboy the attempt to teach him poetry, even in his own 
tongue, would seem quixotic enough; conceive, therefore, what 
came of the efforts to teach him Greek poetry. Healing Time, 
it is true, in nine cases out of ten, when we become twenty-five 
years of age at farthest, erases every scrap of this language from 
our minds; but I shall never forget what I suffered in the attempt 
to acquire it. When I think, too, that at least eight hundred 
pounds out of that educational expenditure must have been paid 
for Greek—my Greek—(for it is a most expensive commodity)—I 
cannot but think there was a good deal of imposition (as indeed 
there certainly was in one sense) in connection with it. 

It may well be remarked ‘ You tell us what you did not learn 
at your various educational seminaries, but not what you did 
learn.’ That is just my difficulty. May I be taught Greek in 
another world if I know what I did learn! The three R’s (which 
I have found very useful) I mastered before I left home. Perhaps 
I acquired ‘the tone’—a mysterious and costly commodity only to 
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be procured at a public school—but that is doubtful. At the 
same time I read a great many books (chiefly novels and poems) 
which were not in the curriculwm during recreation hours, and 
while my young friends tried to forget their woes in the intoxica- 
tion of cricket, a game which, in my case, unlike tea, equally 
failed to cheer or to inebriate. 

If I did not ‘love my larning,’ it was not because I disliked 
my tutors, with whom, on the whole, I got on much better than 
with the boys. The boy is charming in Art, and sometimes quite 
virtuous in Fiction ; but in real life he is intolerable. His wit is 
buffoonery, his humour is practical joking, his deity is the head 
boy in the school, and his devil is the head-master. He loves 
idleness, cruelty, dirt, and athletic exercises like the savage. 
There is a delusion abroad that he does not share the weakness of 
the adult for wealth and station; but he has in reality a very 
accurate notion on which side his bread is buttered, and would 
sell his soul for five bob, half to be paid in tuck. He has also a 
fine contempt for the poor. 

His treatment of the usher is an illustration of this, That 
unhappy individual—a very different person from the under- 
master of a public school, of course—is the target for his pupils’ 
scorn; his frayed and threadbare garments, and, above all, his 
Sunday suit—but too often much too brilliant—are everlasting 
subjects for their ridicule. Captives, among the North American 
Indians, are given over by them ‘to be tormented by the 
children before their final doom ; this is what the gods do with 
ushers. What have the poor wretches done, one wonders, to 
deserve such a fate? The boys invent all kinds of crimes as 
having been what old Burton calls ‘a cause ;’ but the chief crime 
of all ushers has probably been their poverty. It was an evil hour 
in which necessity suggested to them this hopeless calling. Every 
other occupation may lead to something better save this one. 
There was an Archbishop Usher, I believe; but he was only a 
namesake. The sole individual, as far as I know, who became 
eminent while in this profession was Eugene Aram—and he was 
more notorious than famous. Dr. Johnson, it.is true, was an 
usher, but he gave up that business early. Nothing gives me so 
amazing an impression of his independence of character as the fact 
that it survived even that ordeal; for an usher must have neither 
will nor way of his own, no opinion, no anything; but is the 
mere humble instrument of his employer. 
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In the first school I went to—a preparatory one for Eton 
—there were two such men, Mr. D. and Mr. G., who, 
because of the difference in their altitudes, were called ‘ Dwarf’ 
- and ‘Giant.’ They had many other nicknames, but these were 
the least uncomplimentary ones. There was a little boy at that 
school who was very unhappy; he was told by his guardian (for 
he had no parents) that such was the lot of small boys, and that, 
as to bullying and the rest of it, he must not distress himself, 
because when he got old enough it would be his privilege to 
make the lives of other small boys equally unpleasant in his turn. 
This brilliant prospect failed, however, to comfort him, and the 
delicate little creature, whose position suggested nothing so much 
as an Italian greyhound in a kennel of bull-dogs, was, like Niobe, 
all tears (and smears), even during the hours of study. During 
those allotted to recreation he was, of course, much more miser- 
able. He wrote to a little sister at home, bewailing his sad case, 
and describing how he wept in school-time ; and his guardian 
read the letter, and, at her instigation, came over to investi- 
gate matters. Then it was that I pitied Mr. D. and Mr. G. 
even more than the schoolboy. The object of the head-master 
was to discredit the child’s statements, or, at least, prove them 
grossly exaggerated. So the two ushers were summoned to the 
drawing-room. 

‘These two gentlemen,’ said the héad-master to the visitor, 
‘ who have every opportunity of seeing what passes in school-time, 
will tell you whether your ward was, as he has written to his sister, 
crying all lesson-time. Mr. G., what do you say?’ 

Mr. G. had both seen and remarked upon the child’s distress 
during the period mentioned, but what was he to do? To tell 
the truth would be to lose his situation. ‘No, sir,’ he said (but 
with a very high colour), ‘no boy was crying during lesson-time.’ 

‘And you, Mr. D., what do you say ?’ 

The Dwarf had a little more conscience, or, perhaps, reflected 
he was risking less (by 10/. per annum) than his colleague. ‘I 
cannot say, sir,’ he murmured, ‘ that my attention was particularly 
directed’ (though it had been) ‘to the young gentleman.’ 

It was a most unhappy exhibition, and when the news came, 
some six months afterwards, that the little fellow was dead, both 
the Giant and the Dwarf were very sorry—on their own account. 

The usher that I best remember was during a later period of 
my life, when I was at what is now called a ‘cramming’ school, 
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preparatory for the Woolwich Academy. He was essentially ‘a 
character ’—not, perhaps, a very good one, but he interested me. 
He was a scholar, or seemed to be one by comparison with the 
other masters, including his employer, and was always quoting 
scraps of Greek, which was Greek indeed to his hearers. The 
attire of some fancy ushers I have known, as regards the Sunday 
suit, may be described as ‘not neat, but gaudy’; but Mr. 
Casterton (as I will call him) had no weakness of this kind. He 
had, indeed, like Joseph (whom, in some other points, he by no 
means resembled) a coat of many colours ; but it was made up of 
shreds and patches, and resembled those patchwork quilts in which 
our grandmothers delighted, save that they were all old patches. 
This was, of course, his study coat ; he had no pride in it—he prided 
himself only on his scholarship—yet he forbore to wipe his pen 
(as was the custom with his brethren) upon his lappets; he 
always wiped it in his hair. This was very grey, and the ink 
made it more juvenile looking, which was erroneously thought to 
be his object. He detested the head-master (though not so much 
as I did), and relieved his feelings by abusing him in the Greek 
language. I know this because, sure of my sympathy; he was so 
good, in a confidential moment, as to translate one of these 
Philippics ; his name for our enemy was Thersites—‘ the basest 
Greek,’ as he was careful to inform me, ‘ that ever came to Troy.’ 
Where he made a more regrettable mistake, to my mind, was in 
having ever come to Woolwich. 

If Mr. Casterton was not the eldest usher that ever wore grey 
hairs (streaked with ink), he was the eldest I ever knew by far, 
and it seemed to me a pleasant trait in him that he delighted in 
fiction, But such fiction! One has heard of great scholars 
relaxing their gigantic intellects over Sir Walter Scott and even 
Miss Austen, but this gentleman relaxed his over penny novelettes. 
These were not so common then as they are now, but they were 
equally dull, and dealt even more exclusively with Duchesses and 
Countesses. An adventure that befell him, if told as it took place, 
would have more befitted the pages of ‘ Roderick Random’ than 
of this modest history. He had a private scheme for starting an 
opposition school to that of his principal, which he was so foolish 
as to impart to some boys of larger growth. He showed them his 
_ advertisements in the newspaper, and they answered one of them. 
The result was that Mr. Casterton went to town to visit the dis- 
respectable mother of two imaginary pupils. He came back after 
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a prolonged absence with an eye that was still black and a thirst 
for revenge that was never slaked, the circumstances under which 
he had undertaken the enterprise being such as to render the 
revelation of his grievance impossible. 

The reference to ‘ Roderick Random’ suggests a view that was 
entertained in my young days as to the effect of coarse literature 
upon the youthful mind. It was said that it shrank from the 
grossness of vice, and was more liable to be injured by the delicate 
suggestions of it than by its actual picture. ‘ Don Juan,’ for example 
(to take a very mild specimen of the latter class), was thought to 
be less hurtful than ‘ Lalla Rookh.’ This may be so with girls 
(though I doubt it), but certainly not with boys. Humour, no 
doubt, of which there is such a plenty in Smollett and Fielding, 
is a disinfectant of coarseness with natures that possess humour ; 
but unfortunately it is only a very few boys who have this gift, 
and what most pleases them in ‘ Roderick Random’ and ‘ Tom 
Jones’ is just what should please them the least. In saying this 
I know that I run counter to the opinion of many cultured persons 
even now ; but I am too old for illusions of this kind—if, indeed, 
I was ever so weak as to entertain them. I am told boys have 
been much improved since I was one of them, and it may be so; 
but certainly in my time they more resembled those described by 
Cowper in his ‘ Tirocinium’ than by Mr. Hughes in ‘Tom Brown.’ 
As to the abominable cruelty too often characteristic of them, 
there is an explanation for it known to all physiologists, though 
not, apparently, to pedagogues ; it is evident, indeed, to the most 
superficial observer that this hateful attribute (save in exception- 
ally brutal natures) ceases at the period of adolescence. 

In my day it seemed to be considered, with respect to boys, 
that the possession of youth was happiness enough for anybody, 
and that little care need be taken to decrease the sum of its 
miseries, I am now a very old boy indeed, and have had my 
share of the toils and troubles, the cares and woes, of adult 
humanity ; but its darkest hour cannot be compared with the 
wretchedness I endured at my first school. In that respect my 
experience coincides with that of Anthony Trollope, which is 
curious, since my sorrows did not arise from the same cause, and 
our characters had little in common. I cannot but ascribe some 
of the extraordinarily high spirits I possessed as a young man 
—and in a less degree for many years afterwards—to a sense 
of emancipation from school slavery. Thomas Hood, it is true, 
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remarks that ‘it is little joy to know one’s farther off from 
heaven than when one was a boy,’ but that arose from an optical 
illusion with respect to the neighbourhood of the poplar tree to 
the sky. 

When I was a boy I had a pony, but though on good terms 
with it, could never make it the object of worship which that 
species of property generally becomes to its possessors. I belonged 
to an equine family and perhaps got a little bored with too much 
horse as a topic of conversation. Why country hosts should take 
their guests to their stables as a morning treat was what I could 
never discover. It is not a rose garden. When still a very young 
man I was the cause of a great deal of mirth in the family circle 
by coming home from Reading races on somebody else’s horse. A 
friend had lent me a bay one to ride there, and I had come back 
upon a bay one, but it was not the same bay. As there were a 
score of horses in the tent, and this one was brought out to me by 
the man in charge of them, I took it upon trust. Many years 
after I learnt by the fate of another what a risk I had run. An 
acquaintance of mine, Mr. E., a barrister in large practice, who 
thought less of his horse than his briefs, and was indeed a very 
careless rider, was accustomed to ride into town every morning 
and put up his horse at a Westminster livery stable, close to the 
courts. On one occasion he returned somewhat earlier than usual 
and rode off. Another barrister, Mr. B., who knew him well, and 
was accustomed to use the same stable, arrived later and called 
for his horse. When it was brought out, he said: ‘This is not 
my horse.’ ‘Iam very sorry,’ said the man, ‘but there has been 
a mistake ;_ your horse has been given to Mr. E.’ ‘Then he is a 
dead man!’ cried Mr. B. And so it was. B.’s horse was a buck- 
jumper, and poor E., whose steed was a very quiet one, and who 
never dreamt he was-bestriding a strange animal, had been thrown 
over his head and killed on the spot. 

Though never much attracted by athletic games, I became a 
member of a county cricket club, but did not long remain an 
active member. The ball on one occasion persisted in its un- 
desirable swiftness, even after it had passed the wicket at which 
it was aimed ;.a natural impulse caused me to attempt to stop it 
with my straw hat instead of my hand. So far from this act of 
self-sacrifice (for the crown of my hat was carried away) being 
appreciated, it was considered an unscientific proceeding, and I 
was never invited to play again. I found the luncheon-tent, how- 
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ever, very pleasant, and the conversation of the vice-president, 
whose age absolved him from being bowled at, most entertaining. 
He commiserated my youth and innocence, and gave me several 
precepts for my future conduct of a practical nature. Here are 
two of them: ‘ If any one offers to bet you, my lad, that a reputed 
pint holds no more than three-quarters of a real pint, take him. 
It commonly does not hold more ; but fill the bottle and put the 
cork in, then turn it upside down and fill “the kick,’ and you 
will find it does hold more. You may pick up many a half-crown 
by this little plan.’ 

_ His other piece of advice was even still more ingenious. 
‘When tossing (especially for money) never cry “tails,” but 
always “woman.” Supposing the coin is one of her present 
Majesty’s reign and it comes down heads, cry ‘‘ Woman it is,” 
and it is ten to one that your opponent will not discover the 
subtlety of your device.’ These moral precepts he inculcated with 
the gravity of Socrates in his instruction of youth, but without 
his verbal quibbles. To say that this is what comes of a man 
having passed fifty years of his life in playing cricket may be 
generalising too hastily from insufficient data, but the example 
seems to tend in that direction. 

My acquaintance with this old gentleman must have been 
early in those haleyon days when the chrysalis state of schoolboy, 
or more accurately the grub, has passed, and the butterfly exist- 
ence of undergraduate has commenced. There is, however, no 
parallel in the insect world compared with the bright and brilliant 
change that took place in my case. The ‘Transmigrations of 
Indur’ have little more surprising and nothing more delightful in 
them. I cannot conceal from myself that as a boy I was very, 
very far from popular. I dare say there were much better (or 
worse) reasons for this; but on inquiry of a contemporary in later 
years as to what he thought was the cause of it, he answered: 
‘Well, for one thing’—as though to go through the whole list 
would have been fatiguing—‘ you were so blooming facetious ;’ 
only he used a much stronger word than ‘ blooming.’ 

At the University they do not object to facetiae. My male 
relatives who had gone to college were all Oxford men, and I 
believe it was because I was supposed to possess certain mathe- 
matical gifts that I was sent to Cambridge. I am at a loss to 
know what they were, and I am afraid that they merely consisted 
in a distaste for the classics. However, it was fortunately not 
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expected that I should take honours; it would satisfy my mother 
if I took my degree, or, in other words, if I took any other course 
than that in my mind, which was to go at once to London and 
commence a literary life upon my own account, against which the 
fact that I was very poorly equipped for it was not one of her 
objections. She thought, dear soul, that I was clever enough for 
anything, but feared Bohemia und its temptations, of which she 
had heard something, heaven knows how, but knew nothing. So 
to Cambridge I went, rather unwillingly. Those who knew me 
best had considerable doubt whether I could muster sufficient 
learning to pass the entrance examination into Trinity ; but this 
feat was accomplished, and though I have always detested exami- 
nations and read for them against the grain, yet somehow or other 
I have always got through them—not without difficulty, far from 
it, but without discredit. There is rather a large class of per- 
sons in the world, 'I think, who have no great aptitude for this 
or that, but when their. heads are put at it, like a hunter’s ata 
bullfinch, and there is no escape from the ordeal, acquit them- 
selves well enough to no one’s astonishment more than their 
own. 
I have used the grub and the butterfly as a metaphor to 
express the transition of the schoolboy to the undergraduate not 
so much from its novelty as for its applicability. A grub, and 
generally a dirty one, he suddenly finds himself in possession of 
a dressing-case, gorgeous clothing, and what seems to him un- 
limited credit. A summer lasting three years lies before him in - 
which he may bask in the sunshine or flit from flower to flower, 
and then his little life is ended—the slide is removed from the 
magic lantern, and the day of illusion is done. Of course there 
are those who come up to the University ‘to stay,’ and who, if 
_ they have staying powers, do so; but to the majority that period 
of existence remains a thing apart for the rest of their lives. If 
they cannot convince themselves that that fine careless rapture 
they can never recapture, let them revisit their Alma Mater after 
a few years, and find how utterly they are out of tune with it. I 
enjoyed College life immensely ; but with those who think that a 
University course is a good training-ground to fit us for the world 
without, I cannot agree. 
When a young gentleman of literary tastes, but not of classical 
or mathematical attainments, goes to College, he generally gravi- 
tates toward the Union. To distinguish himself there as a speaker 
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has almost as great an attraction for him as to appear in print, 
and it is an ambition easily gratified. His public is ready made 
for him, perfectly willing to listen to him—within certain limits— 
and not indisposed to applaud if he is tolerably amusing. At this 
distance of time I may ‘say without self-flattery that I was a 
popular speaker—though it would be more correct to say reciter— 
for I learnt all my speeches by heart. So long as I sat in my 
chair I have had no difficulty at any time of my life in talking, 
but directly I got on my legs the faculty of thought has deserted 
me. I could only remember, and sometimes, alas! not even that. 
I well recollect breaking down in a most brilliant oration from the 
circumstance of my having put the notes for it in the wrong 
pocket, and being exposed to the scathing eloquence of a Unionic 
opponent in consequence. My forlorn and humiliated condition, 
as I stood like a penitent before it without a word to say for 
myself, aroused the good-natured sympathy of the House, whose 
encouraging cheers, however, only rendered me more helplessly 
idiotic ; but that adversary of mine, who could talk by the hour 
about nothing at all, was merciless. 

‘The hon. member,’ he said, ‘ appears to have left his wits at 
home, which is apt to be the case with those who learn their 
speeches by heart.’ 

But by that time I had found my notes, and, instead of 
arranging my gown like Julius Cesar, as had been my intention 
in order to die decently, managed under its folds to catch a sight 
of them. 

‘It is true,’ I replied, ‘that I give some time and preparation 
beforehand to what I am about to say here, because I think it 
more respectful to this House than to give them the first thing 
that happens to come into my mind.’ 

Nothing better pleases an audience, whatever it be, than to 
have itself complimented, and thunders of applause greeted 
this senatorial rebuke, after which the recitation proceeded with- 
out a hitch. Even when my reputation, however, as a politician 
(of the humorous kind) was more established, it was still subject 
to occasional depreciation. In an assembly of graver and more 
reverend seigniors than I was accustomed to find myself, a 
professor of acknowledged learning, but who had exposed himself 
to public ridicule on more than one occasion by injudicious 
behaviour, was expressing his opinion that the speakers at the 
Union were a set of fools. He was near-sighted, and, of course, 
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unaware of my presence; and the host, wishing to make matters 
less unpleasant to me, observed : 

‘I think you must allow that our friend Payn is an exception, 
professor.’ 

‘Oh, certainly ; I had forgotten him. Payn is a funny fool.’ 

‘Never mind,’ whispered my host, comfortingly, ‘the professor 
does not know much about humour.’ 

‘No,’ I replied, lugubriously ; ‘ but he knows a great deal about 
folly ’—a remark which was considered by some people as rather 
smart for an undergraduate, and by others as rather impudent. 

After all, getting one’s speeches by heart is not so bad as 
getting other people’s speeches and delivering them as one’s own. 
An instance of it is recorded in the ‘ Sketches of Cantabs,’ where 
one honourable member leaves the House incontinently because 
his oratory has been word for word anticipated ; and it was not an 
uncommon case. The Union in other respects was not a bad 
imitation of St. Stephens. The audience was very good-natured, 
and not more boisterous at their worst than is the House on an 
Irish night ; but perhaps they were a little less tolerant of bores. 
To those whose future lives lay in the direction of politics it was 
undoubtedly a useful training-ground, and many an eminent poli- 
tician do I remember assuring his friends that ‘he came down 
to the House that night with no intention of addressing it,’ in the 
same Parliamentary sense that he uses the words to-day. 

I am much afraid that the record of my studies at the Uni- 
versity, if published in the ‘ Educationalist,’ would not be for 
edification. As to classics I had an excellent memory, and could 
quote more largely from cribs than most people. This gift always 
enabled me to take a respectable place in the College examinations ; 
but on one occasion it had a very sad result, for it created the 
impression upon the head lecturer that I must have taken the crib 
in with me. Indeed nothing could convince him to the contrary 
but my sitting down in his apartment and then and there putting 
on paper the whole translation over again, which I did, I believe, 
without one word of alteration. 

‘You certainly have a great deal of reading in your head,’ he 
acknowledged ; but added, I thought unnecessarily, ‘that is of a 
certain description.’ 

And, indeed, I had probably read more than he had, though 
not quite the same kind of literature. 

As to mathematics, I had an intimate friend, a lecturer, who 
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made me to some extent practically acquainted with them; for, 
having persuaded the College to supply him with models for illus- 
tration of his subject, he constituted me his assistant. The pulleys 
and things did not always work very well—indeed, sometimes did 
the very contrary to what science had predicted of them—and it 
was my mission to remedy matters. There were some anonymous 
lines written about Dodeda ad pap 
Coaxing a pulley that wouldn’t pull up. 


And of the glee of the lecture-room at seeing 


The state 
Of total prostration of man and weight. 


But.it was not the pup’s feelings that were hurt by them ; science 
never disappointed me. It was to my honoured principal (and 
confederate) that the world is indebted for the only touch of pathos 
to be found in statics. ‘But when AB is on the same line with 
CD, EF vanishes, the weight is supported by the immovable 
fulcrum G, and the body is at rest.’ If this be read with the 
proper tenderness of intonation, and with a drop of the voice at 
the conclusion, it rarely fails to draw tears. 

The only other branch of science I cultivated at the University 
was whist, at which I was a persevering student. ‘Any fellow 
will play on a wet day,’ an enthusiast of the game used to say, 
‘but give us the man who will play on a fine one, and I was 
always the man given to them for that purpose. There are no 
possible circumstances in which I have not taken a hand at that 
attractive amusement; though some of them no doubt would be 
considered peculiar. At a county ball held at a famous inn, to 
which in my adolescence I was taken by my family contrary to my 
wishes—for square dances used to strike me as insipid, and round 
ones made me sick—there was no arrangement made for whist- 
players. In company with three other devotees we therefore took 
possession of a bedroom, in which, however, there was no table, and 
played upon the washing-stand. At Cambridge I have driven out in 
the summer time ina dog-cart with (what are now) two prominent 
senators and a~divine of great reputation, and played whist with 
them in a wood. If it had been a dramatic representation in the 
open air it could not have caused more excitement among the 
agricultural population, and as they persisted in standing round 
us in'several rows and offering their unsought advice as to the 
conduct of the game, we were compelled to give it up. 
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Perhaps, however, my most amusing experience ia connection 
with the game was with a long vacation party at Wastwater, 
‘where it drizzles for half the week and pours for the other half. 
A dignitary of the Church was detained there by stress of weather, 
and every morning inveighed against our custom of sitting down 
to cards directly after breakfast ; but as time went on and the 
weather became worse, he grew to take a nearer and nearer 
interest in our proceedings, and on the fifth morning, after 
circling round the table like a dove about a dovecote, announced 
his intention to take a hand. 

When I look back upon what is now a long life, the slice of it 
that has been occupied in that entrancing game has been rather 
a large one—something like two hours per diem upon every 
‘lawful day ’—but it does not strike me as having been misspent. 
It has been almost the only relaxation of a very hard-working 
existence, and is mingled with many pleasant recollections and 
agreeable companionships. 

Only once in my life have I played whist for high points— 
gambled in fact—for they were much higher than I could afford, and 
I don’t regret it. It was at a card club, where, if a stranger was 
asked to dinner, he might for that one evening join in the play. 
It was when I was young and foolish, and a friend invited me to 
dine there and ‘havea shy.’ ‘ But if I lose two rubbers I shall 
come away,’ I said. | 

‘By all means. Some very distinguished personages go away 
after one. They say they are “not going to stand and be shot 
at.” > 

‘ But I shall also go away,’ I said, ‘ if I win two rubbers.’ - 

‘Why not? Some very distinguished personages also do that, 
They say they feel “ woolly,” and go home with their plunder.’ 

The next day my friend met me. ‘How did you get on?’ he 
said ; ‘ you left early, I noticed.’ 

‘Yes; I felt “ woolly.”’ 

As I have said, I am far trom regretting the experience, but I 
do not wish to repeat it. It was not pleasure, though it was profit. 

I have never on any other occasion willingly played for stakes that 
I could not afford, which is the only proper definition of gambling. 
When it is of consequence to win, and of greater consequence not 
to lose, whist ceases to be a game and becomes a profession ; but 
so long as we play for stakes that are in accordance with our 
means, I confess J see no more harm in it than in any other social 
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pleasure. It is one of those accomplishments which a man must 
acquire early in order to become a proficient at it; and some 
men who have that advantage, though with plenty of wits, and 
great love for the game, never do so. Such a one, for example, 
was Bernal Osborne, though he rather ‘fancied himself’ as a 
performer, and seldom forebore to conceal any dissatisfaction with 
his partner. A very nice young fellow, who did not know who he 
was, and was playing with him for the first time, once came in 
for these symptoms of disapproval. 

‘It is no use your scowling at me, old gentleman,’ he presently 
observed, ‘ for I play as well as I can.’ 

Osborne’s face was a study, and when the rubber was over he 
came round to me to discuss the outrage. 

‘Did you ever hear such a remark, and upon me too? Did 
you ever see me scowl at my partner in my life ?’ 

I was obliged to say that I had sometimes seen him wear an 
expression which, in a bad light, and translated by one un- 
acquainted with him, might be thought the reverse of conciliatory ; 
but in a few minutes the offender came up to us and made a hand- 
some apology to Osborne, who received it very graciously. 

While speaking of whist, by-the-by, I might as well have men- 
tioned one or two experiences of that game, which I have played very 
literally with all sorts and conditions of men, from the Prince of 
the Blood to the farmer. It is the habit of some persons, by way 
perhaps of impressing the state of the score on their minds before 

leading, to say, ‘We have a treble and,’ adding the rest of the 
score or not, as happened, though I have noticed the omission to 
be the more usual. A good player, but who had the misfortune 
to be too free with his ‘ h’s,’ remarked on one occasion, ‘ We have a 
’ treble hand,’ whereupon one of his adversaries observed, ‘ You have 
no right to say so, sir, and you deserve to have your cards called.’ 
It was one of the few instances I have ever known of a man’s 
superabundance of ‘h’s’ being brought home to him. This sort of 
half-completed sentence is peculiar to whist-players. If a player 
renounces, his partner never—never says, ‘ Have you no club?’ (or 
whatever it is), but ‘Have you no—er—?’ Then, after a long 
pause, he may say ‘no club?’ but it is generally omitted. I do 
this myself, but have no notion why I do it. 

One of the funniest things I know regarding the game hap- 
pened to the greatest authority in whist now living. When, as a 
young man, he first joined a club of repute he was (he says) very 
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modest. As a spectator he was watching four old gentlemen play- 
ing their game, when he saw a card on the floor face downwards 
beside one of them. On the impulse of the moment he said, ‘ You’ve 
dropped,’ then stopped, remembering that no outsider should inter- 
fere on any pretence. ‘I beg your pardon,’ he added humbly, ‘I 
should not have spoken.’ ‘Never mind,’ said the old gentleman 
he had addressed, ‘what is it?’ ‘Well, you have dropped a 
card, sir;’ and he picked it up and gave it to him. The old 
gentleman thanked him urbanely, and began to play ; he had four 
by honours and would have easily won the game, but that unfor- 
tunately he held fourteen cards, which vitiated the deal. The 
card belonged to the other pack, both, as usual at the club in 
question, being white ones. It was not a good beginning foy the 
future authority on whist. 

Of course unpleasantnesses will sometimes arise at whist as at 
vestry meetings or elsewhere, but I have known no serious ones, 
A most humorous fracas once occurred at a club of which I was a 
member. Two men, both excellent whist-players, had quarrelled 
about some social matter, and did not speak. B. carefully 
avoided A.’s table; but A., who had no such delicate feelings, 
remorselessly cut into B.’s. At last, growing very indignant, 
‘If he does it again,’ confided B. to me, ‘and he is my partner, Ill 
lose the rubber for him. I'll not revoke, because that would be 
unfair, but I'll not win atrick.’ I was young and frivolous at that 
time, and looked forward to this operation with intense interest. 
On the ensuing day A. did cut into B.’s table, and they were 
partners. The way in which B. disposed of his kings to A.’s aces 
and trumped his best cards was quite amazing; all that A. said 
was ‘ Very pretty play.’ 

The best of the joke was, however, that a member of the club 
had brought a friend—the then President of the College of Physi- 
cians—to see B. play, who had a great reputation. When it was 
all over I heard the visitor remark, ‘ Well, I have no doubt Mr. 
B. is a very fine player, but I confess I could not understand his 
game.’ A, did, however, perfectly, and never cut into B.’s rubber 
again. 

At the clubs which we now find at every fashionable seaside 
place or health resort there is not much difficulty in finding 
entrance, so that side by side at the whist-table sit persons of 
an aristocratic type with others who have only money—and often 
very little of that—to recommend them. A very rich individual, 
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but whose education had been neglected even to the exclusion of 
the letter ‘h,’ very much fancied himself at the whist-table at R., 
a feeling which was not reciprocated by his partners. On one 
occasion he played very ill indeed with Colonel J. of ‘The Travel- 
lers.’ He defended his play, however, when rebuked, with vigour, 
and continued to defend it after the Colonel’s departure. ‘*Ang 
me,’ he said, ‘if I don’t know how to play whist, as well as any 
man, let it be who it will.’ 

‘Still,’ observed someone, ‘ your late partner knows something 
about the game, and is thought very highly of as a player at ‘‘ The 
Travellers.”’ ‘ Very like he may be; but for my part I don’t think 
‘“*ighly” of them commercial gents.’ 

Hypnotism had in my College days never been heard of, but 
there was a kindred branch of mesmerism—electro-biology—much 
cultivated by travelling professors, and it would. not be un- 
charitable to say mainly in the hands of quacks. One of them 
came down to Cambridge and gave a lecture in the Town Hall. I 
had not the faintest belief in such things, and stared at the little 
leaden disk that was given to me by the operator with indifferent 
eyes. In a few minutes, however, I was spellbound. As the 
lecturer discovered that I was fairly well known (I think I was 
then President of the Union) among the undergraduates who filled 
the hall, he gave his particular attention to me, to my intense 
annoyance. Iwas unable to remember my name (which he defied 
me to utter) or that of my College; he offered me a sovereign to 
strike him (which I would gladly have done for nothing), but I 
was powerless, and in short nobody could have been made a greater 
fool for half an hour or so (he might have gone on doing it for 
ever, and so far he exhibited moderation) than I was by that*pro- 
fessor of electro-biology. I was wax in his hands, and, what was 
worse than all the amusement I gave, the audience was cynical. 
Not one amongst them but believed that I was shamming and in 
league with the lecturer. My position, therefore, was doubly 
humiliating. 

The next day my friend W. G. Clark, the Public Orator, invited 
the professor to his*rooms, and the performance was repeated be- 
fore a much more select audience. The professor was as successful 
with me (confound him !) as on the previous day, as also with a 
young gentleman who now wears a silk gown and enjoys a great 
reputation. The explanation of the matter given by a great 
scientific authority present was only partialiy satisfactory to either 
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of us. He said there was unquestionably some odic force in the 
experiment, but that its effect was limited to persons of lively 
imagination—and to idiots. I have since had cause to know that 
as regards mesmerism I possess considerable ‘ receptive power,’ but, 
what seems very hard, am quite unable to practise upon other 
people. Having published more than a hundred volumes, I have 
doubtless sent a good many of my fellow-creatures to sleep, but 
never designedly. 

As to sending myself to sleep, I am thankful to say that has 
very seldom been necessary ; I go there without sending. What- 
ever may have resulted from my use of the pen, or rather the 
pencil (for I never write at a desk, but on a ‘block,’ and generally 
lying down), I have worked as hard at my calling as any man— 
and perhaps a little harder. I attribute my ability to do so to the 
large doses of sleep I have always taken in defiance of proverbial 
philosophy. ‘Seven hours for a man, eight for a woman, and nine 
for a fool,’ says the old saw, but I have always exceeded the fool’s 
allowance. The great Napoleon could, we are told, sleep when he 
pleased, which so far allies me to genius, for I possess the same 
power and exert it much oftener than he did. Still there have 
been occasions when Morpheus has refused his aid; and as an 
expert in sleep I may be allowed’to give advice under such cir- 
cumstances. I have never found counting things of the least use 
(perhaps the calculation was wrong), but I have generally found 
the conjuring up of a particular landscape—always the same 
landscape—efficacious. It should be monotonous in character, a 
level plain with one or two sleepy churches in it; or a great water 
with no tidal movement. In my case it is the Thames valley seen 
from the Berkshire downs, with Wittenham Clump on the horizon ; 
when in a very short time the pleasant fields and farms are seen 
to ‘mix in one another’s arms,’ and my closed eyes never reach 
the Clump at all. Another suggestion I would venture to make 
to the sleepless is, never to think of plans for the future; they 
might just as well get up and put them on paper, as regards any 
hope of sleep from them; let them dwell upon the past, which, 
though it may have regret in it (and plenty of it), is free from 
anxiety or expectation. ; 


(Tp be continued.) 

















THE STORY OF ’LIZA BEGG. 


I, 


Tuis is the brief history of a part of the life of an East End 
street-singer and instrumentalist. 

It tells of no sudden recognition of genius and its consequent 
exhibition in the glare of royally patronised opera-houses, For, 
as though to forbid absolutely any such chance, Providence had 
not only withheld from Eliza Begg the divine spark of genius, but 
had prevented her coming under the influence of even its dimmest 
ray. *Liza’s instrument, too, was one rarely affected by musicians, 
It was a German concertina, which at its best is bad, and in her 
hands was worse. All those charitably disposed persons who 
dropped coppers into the cup suspended from her neck and 
attached to the metal plate which told the world she was ‘ Blind,’ 
did so purely through pity, and would have preferred that she 
should play before the homes of their enemies. 

And yet one there was who, lacking a ‘ musical ear,’ found 
sweetness in the sounds she made. Else, why did he, after making 
the cup chink with his donations, always plant his back against a 
street lamp, and from there drink in the strains of ‘ Gospel Bells,’ 
as she sang to her inharmonious concertina accompaniment. There 
was no gainsaying that Joe Batten enjoyed himself, for her per- 
formance held him fast. And always when it was over, and her 
little rough dog dived into the Mile End crowd, dragging ’Liza at 
his chain-end by a zig-zag path homeward, Joe looked glum. 

Generally he forced back the lump which rose in his throat at 
these times of silent parting with a pint of ‘four ale,’ quaffed at 
the bar of the ‘Tub and Turtle,’ which was the house he ‘ used.’ 

‘Before the days of his enchantment—for to that did his 
admiration of the concertina-girl amount—it had been his wont 
to spend his nights and his money at the above-named drink- 
house. Now the upturned pewter rarely reflected his guzzling 
visage till after nine; which order of things, being unusual, 
naturally aroused the curiosity of his bar associates, and many 
were their speculations as to the cause of his absence. 

The offer of one to ‘lay a pot to ’alf o’ twist’ that there was 
a ‘donah in it,’ found no takers, notwithstanding its frequent 
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repetition. Each hearer looked into his own heart, and saw the 
only thing that could have made him absent. Then all shook 
their heads ominously. 

‘Yus, I reckon ’e’s a goner,’ observed the layer-of-odds on a 
night when Joe’s lateness was mentioned. The others continued 
the topic. 

‘Shouldn’t a thought it 0’ Joe.’ 

‘N’more should I. ’E allus spoke so agin ’em.’ The ‘’em’ 
meant the present clamourers for the suffrage. 

‘It gits clean over me ’ow a bloke kin do it. Yer don’t kop 
me agoin’ barefoot for the priv lege of pervidin’ a donah with a 
decent pair o’ trotter-cases. No fear! “Taint good enough !’ 

The man who spoke thus cynically was named ’Arry Jarman, 
and posed as a woman-hater. His misogyny dated back to a day 
when the fair-fringed keeper of a neighbouring whelk-stall had 
jilted him. 

When Joe joined the group he was pelted with satirical 
inquiries, which he did his best to parry and return. But he was 
in no mood for gaiety. His mind was filled with serious thoughts, 
all centred on a common question, but ranged in conflict with 
each other as to its settlement. The sightless singer of ‘Gospel 
Bells’ had enslaved him ; but though he adored her as he gazed on 
her from his lamp-post, he hesitated to break the chain of silence 
that confined his worship. Her affliction barred his path. How 
could he afford, on his costermongering profits of an uncertain 
something under thirty shillings a week, to marry a blind woman ? 
That was the mind-cobweb that so effectually staunched the 
cheerfulness that welled up from his naturally exuberant heart- 
spring. That was what rendered melancholy the cries which, in 
times past, had cheerily echoed daily throughout his barrow 

‘rounds.’ Gloomy soliloquy made longer now the intervals that 
elapsed between his vocal advertisements of his merchandise. 

Thus ran his dismal thoughts— 

‘On’y to think that the very gal as ’ud suit me dahn to the 
grahnd ; the on’y one as ever I keered a snap abaht, should be 
rocky in the peepers. It ain’t no use o’ my a-pallin’ on wi’ ’er, 
cos if ever I do run in double ’arness it mus’ be wi’ somebody as 
kin keep the ’ouse in fettle and do a bit wi’ the barra. An’ she’s 
blind, poor gal. Ah! It’s jest my bloomin’ luck. Hah!’ 

But Joe, despite soliloquy and sighs, still prosecuted his silent 
suit. He got to know the times of ’Liza’s visits, and always then 
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the lamp-post, magnet-like, drew him to itself. The utter un- 
wisdom of an alliance with a blind girl incessantly warred with 
his regard for her, and the conflict left him gloomy and despon- 
dent. Yet, like a boy under the influence of his first cigar, Joe 
clung to that which brought him nought but uneasiness. He 
tried to think of ’Liza as he thought of others of her sex, and 
failed. For all but, her appeared to him as dross, while she was 
more to him than gold. Why he cared so much for her he could 
not tell. She was by no means beautiful, though in his sight she 
grew so with the days. But though, as oft it is, the cause of love 
was undefinable, the love remained ; for those subtle feelings and 
emotions which men call love do exist even in the breasts of 
costermongers. 

Nightly, as Joe listened to the voice of the charmer, resistance 
became more hopeless. His desire to be near her was a tide whose 
flow he found impossible to stem, and one night, fiercer than 
usual, it dashed him on the rocks. He spoke to her, asking if he 
might guide her home, and she consented. During the twenty 
minutes that he rendered her dog useless he spoke but little. The 
conflict still went on within him. Perhaps she divined the cause 
of his silence—a trembling arm and quick-drawn breath tell much 
even to a poor concertina-player—for she, too, was taciturn. And 
when they parted at the mouth of the narrow tunnel whose other 
jaws gaped into the court-yard where she lived, there was a tremor 
in her parting tones as well as in his. 

For a fortnight he attended her on her homeward walk, and 
then at length he uttered the thoughts of his heart. In blunder- 
ing sentences he told her the tale that is ever new, though the 
oldest in the world—that sweet prologue to the great drama that 
presents scenes of love and honour, and peace and blessing, 
making the life on earth so beautiful that it: merges almost imper- 
ceptibly into the glorious eternal; and scenes of misery and 
thraldom, and weeping and broken hearts, oft shortening a dark, 
unhappy life by tragic death. 


II. 


A NIGHT had passed since Joe had asked the blind girl to be his. 

‘No, no, Joe; I can’t marry you,’ she had said when she had 
become composed ; for on hearing his declaration she had been 
strangely agitated. 
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‘Can’t! What do you mean, Liza?’ he had asked in 
amazement, for he thought she loved him. ‘ Don’t yer keer abaht 
me, gal?’ 

‘Yes, yes, Joe; yer knows I uo.’ 

‘Well, then, what’s to ’inder us agoin’ to church ?’ 

‘I ain’t good enough for yer, Joe. Not near.’ 

‘Garn! Who are yer a-kiddin’ of ?’ 

‘I ain’t a-kiddin’, Joe. ’‘Struth I ain’t. I mean ev'ry word 
I say. I ain’t good enough, reely. Don’t ask me any more, 
Joe.’ 

Naturally, at her strange demeanour he had expostulated ; but 
nothing he said could alter her decision, which was firm, though 
emotionally expressed. However, Joe would not surrender. With 
dogged perseverance he had said he should wait for her as usual 
at night. This had drawn from her a protest not to do so, but to 
go, forget her, ‘ an’—an’ find some—other gal,’ which latter behest 
was concluded with a sob. 

But he was as firm as she, and his parting words repeated his 
intention to be with her on the morrow. 

He sought his post duly, but she remained away. For three 
nights he kept watch, each night more sadly than that before ; 
yet she for whom he waited came not near. Then he betook him- 
self to the court whither he had often guided her. But here news 
awaited him that greatly increased his misery—she had left her 
lodging there. 

‘When did she go, marm ?’ he asked the landlady. 

‘Two days ago. She took ’er little dog and other things.’ 

‘An’ don’t yer know where she’s gone to?’ 

‘No. Dunno in the least. I’ve ’eard ’er say as ’ow she knew 
somebody down Lime’us’ way, so p’raps she’s gone down there. 
But I couldn’t say fer sure.’ 

‘Thenk yer, marm. Good-night.’ 

Joe’s heart was heavy, and he trembled with uneasiness. He 
knew what a vain thing it was to seek her with no more definite 
information of her whereabouts than ‘down Lime’us’ way.’ But 
he was terribly apprehensive on her account. Why would she not 
have him though she loved him? Why had she gone away ? 
Where had she gone to? What might be her fate? . These and 
other questions harassed him and sent him on his quest; for he 
felt that unless he sought her he would go crazy. It was Saturday, 
so she would probably be in some market street. Salmon’s Lane 
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was a likely place, so there he sought her. He sought until his 
limbs were weary and his heart was sick. Up and down the 
crowded, bustling thoroughfare he went, his thoughts intent on 
the blind girl, until he could no longer bear the hissing glare of 
the naphtha-lamps and the cries of the shop- and stall-keepers. 
They seemed in their cheerful activity to mock his misery, and 
the thought drove him from the noise and light, seeking quiet 
darkness. He paid no heed of the streets he trod. He noticed 
nothing till the whirling rattle of windlasses and the screeching 
swing of a crane told him that he was among the docks. Fora 
minute he watched the night-workers loading a vessel that was to 
sail on the morrow ; but these, too, seemed to mock him and drove 
him onward. 

On and on he went, over bridges and along dock roads (unfre- 
quented at night save by an occasional homeless wanderer), until 
presently he emerged into an open space with but an iron railing 
between him and the dreary Thames. He leant against the 
railing and gazed up the broad black river, with its blacker barges 
looming grimly out like the coffins of a race of ogres, and whose 
red and white glassed lanterns shed streaks of ghastly light across 
the bleak water. 

Long the lovelorn man stood contemplating vacantly the 
sullen scene, and heeding not the water-drops with which the 
breeze flecked his face. He was drowsy—so drowsy that he noticed 
not that he was numbed ; so drowsy that he might have slept but 
that three words incessantly probed his brain: ‘ Where is she? 
Where is she ?’ 

The horn of an approaching tug-boat at length roused his tired 
senses with its melancholy hoot, and, as it were, flashed his 
troubles before his mental vision in stronger colours. A thrill, briet 
but terrible, robbed him of mind-control, and, save for the railing, 
the dark waters would have engulfed his body and stifled his 
troubles in their turbid depths. But the mad impulse that made 
him first draw back and then rush forward, brought him into 
heavy contact with the iron barrier, and he was felled by the 
concussion. The blow drove the frenzy from his brain, and he 
arose with a scared remembrance of his crazy action. He hurried 
away, his face toward the ground and his body shaking con- 
vulsively at the awful recollection. 


When a rich man loves and is not loved, he girds up his loins 
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and gets him to a strange land, there to fill up with new scenes 
and thoughts the void that has been made in his life. 

A poor man, suffering under the same heartrending expe- 
riences, but without the allaying means that appertain unto his 
wealthy brother, seeks out a less costly method of deadening the 
torturing thoughts of unrequited love. And so it came to pass 
that Joe, after more days and nights of fruitless search, flew to the 
drink. Such is the depraved taste of some who look like men, 
that, no sooner had he by his excesses lowered himself from human 
station to a condition below bestial, than his associates hailed him 
as ‘a jolly good fellow’ and a credit to his kind. 

During the month of dissipation which ensued, Joe gave but 
few thoughts to her who had, by her unaccountable disappearance, 
brought him to such a pass; and even when his drink-inflamed 
brain cooled down sufficiently to contemplate the brief period of 
his life which she had made bright, the recollection only served as 
a spur to goad him on in his wild course. But aman with nought 
but drink to guide him soon finds himself on dangerous ground. 
The truth of this was exemplified in Joe. 

It was about ten o’clock one night, and a little crowd of men 
were outside the ‘ Tub and Turtle’ adieuing each other in thick 
tones. 

They were men who owned brains slightly more sensitive than 
those who remained inside; and the landlord, whose ideas of law 
and order were in strict accord with those of his country’s legisla- 
tors, had indignantly ejected them as unworthy of remaining in 
the company of respectable gentlemen whom no amount of drink 
could affect. 

Joe Batten and ’Arry Jarman were there, with more in them 
than their legs could perpendicularly sustain. ’Arry, the less 
drunk of the two, was ready to go, but waited for Joe. The latter, 
still thirsty, was gazing at the potman-guarded door of the tavern. 
*Arry clutched his arm. 

‘Come on, Joe,’ he said. ‘You're pretty well loaded up fer 
to-night.’ 

‘Le’ gomy arm. [I all ri’,’ Joe commanded. 

‘I know that, Joe; but le’s cut:’ome an’ gi’ the fleas a feed,’ 
the other said coaxingly. 

‘Well, le’ go my arm then. Le’ go, j’ear!’ 

*Arry knew his man and quitted his hold. Although the 
enemy Joe had put into his mouth had not actually stolen away 
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his brains—as Michael Cassio bewailed it had his—it had, as it were, 
jumbled them up in a heap ready for removal at a convenient 
time. Without their control, Joe’s attempt to cross a thickly 
vehicled road was immethodical. He blundered about till he got 
on the dark side of a hansom, and was beneath the wheel before 
he found it out. 

*Arry, who had been walking behind, was struck momentarily 
dumb at the scene. He gazed helplessly, trembling violently the 
while, at his injured companion, while some of the crowd procured 
a packing-case lid for use as a stretcher. 

The London Hospital was close by, and thither the rough 
carriers bore the groaning man—bore him gently and pityingly, 
for their hearts were soft though their lives were hard. 

’Arry, partially sobered by the shock, walked behind, plaintively 
whining like a whipped dog. An inquiry of what was the matter 
from a poorly clad woman made him find his speech. 

‘They run over ‘is two poor legs, they did, he wailed 
piteously. 

‘ Who is he ?’ she asked. 

‘Poor old Joe Batten. ’Is two poor legs is all a-bleedin’.’ 

It might have been the mere mention of blood (which in this 
case did not exist) that forced up from her woman’s heart a cry of 
agony impossible to describe. But surely it was more than that 
that sent her after the injured man with the speed of a mother to 
the side of a suffering child. 

Her anxiety to see the man was vain, however. The curious 
crowd who followed the bearers was too thick to penetrate. The 
hospital gates opened and closed on the latest patient, of whom 
the woman caught but a brief glance through the railings—a 
glance at a white face drawn with anguish; the sight of which 
filled her with sorrow and remorse, and haunted her so perpetually 
that sleep came not to her all that weary night through. 


In the accident ward of the hospital on a certain visiting-day, 
that poorly clad woman was seated at the bedside of number 
Q 106. 

‘I don’t mind, "Liza, now you've come back. Id rather a 
lost my legs, let alone ’avin’ ’em bruised, than a lost you,’ he 
said. 

‘Oh, Joey dear, do yer love me now a'ter you've fahnd aht 
‘ow I’ve deceived yer ?’ 
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‘Love yer, my lovey? Why, I’m on’y too glad that yer ain’t 
blind! What made yer do a guy? Did yer think as ’ow I should 
a guv yer up ’cos yer could see ?’ 

‘I thought, Joe, that yer on’y liked me aht o’ pity-like. I 
used to see yer put money in my cup ev'ry night, an’ then stan’ 
a-listenin’ an’ a-lookin’ at me fond-like, an’ it made my ’eart ache 
to think as ’ow I was all along deceivin’ yer. An’ then when— 
when yer spoke out at last, I couldn’t a-bear it any longer. I was 
afeard to tell yer I could see, ’cos I thought it ’ud turn yer agen 
me; so I went away and guv up singin’, an’ went to work at the 
rope factory. It ain’t sich a payin’ job, but it makes me ’appier, 
’cos I knows I ain’t a-deceivin’ o’ nobody.’ 

‘ What a funny gal, to be so partickler-like !—but Tm glad on 
it, "Liza, Gawd bless yer! Gawd bless yer!’ 
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THE PIONEERS. 


‘Foois only wander from the broad highway.’ 
So spake the multitude whose beaten track 
Some lone soul’s patient labour, ages back, 
Hewed from the living rock that therein they— 
The children’s children—might walk free to-day ; 
Some poor unhonoured sage with brain on rack 
And heart on fire, thro’ nights that slumber lack 


Hearing strange voices that he must obey. 


Heavily burdened, on from steep to steep, 
To far-off wisdom the slow centuries creep ; 
Yet shall be reached that ultimate table-land 
Where, high above the creeds, all men shall stand, 
And clear discern—that over them doth sweep, 


And their wild earth, the Shadow of a Hand. 
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. ORCHID HUNTING IN DEMERARA. 


THOSE who have hunted for orchids on the English chalk downs 
will remember how fascinating is the search for these little gems 
of the floral world. Not only are the plants themselves interest- 
ing, but the valleys abounding with clear springs, the turfy slopes 
and breezy downs, all combine to enhance the enthusiasm of the 
collector and make him feel that all nature is lovely. In 
Demerara the same result is produced by an entirely different 
scene. The coast is flat, and where sand-reefs mark out the shore 
of some past age they are covered with dense forest or scrubby 
bushes, which confine the area of observation to a few yards. Yet 
within this little space there may be hundreds of species of trees, 
the limbs of each more or less occupied by epiphytal orchids and 
other plants, all compelling attention by exquisite forms and 
wonderful contrivances of root, leaf, and flower. 

The dense forest is too dark for orchids, but on its edge and 
along the banks of the creeks they are often very plentiful. To 
procure a few plants for our gardens a party was formed early in 
the year, and one fine morning found us paddling on the dark 
waters of a tributary of the Demerara river. 

Passing thickets of mangroves and low thorny bushes, we wind 
in and out among the forest trees which tower above us on either 
hand. The first round of seasons for the year has just com- 
menced, and many trees are dropping their leaves as the new buds 
begin to appear. A few here and there are coloured, but the 
autumn tints of temperate climates are almost wanting. The 
change is so sudden that they have no time to put on the warm 
yellows, browns, and crimsons of deciduous trees. The forest giant 
dares not remain bare for any length of time for fear his neigh- 
bours should extend themselves over him, or that the thousand 
seeds lying dormant about his roots should raise an army of rivals. 
He must therefore work hard and let his autumn be followed 
immediately by his spring. He has no winter—no time of rest-- 
but must work on all the year round, commencing a new task 
before the first is completed. The tree before us is almost bare— 
to-morrow it will have new leaves—next week its flowers will open— 
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then will come a longer period for ripening the fruit which ends 
in August, and after that the second round that terminates at this 
time next year. ; 

To make up for the loss of autumn tints we have a wealth of 
more delicate shades in the opening leaf-buds, which change 
hourly as they feel the sun’s influence. For several weeks 
showers have been falling after a three months’ drought, and now 
almost every tree is covered with new shoots, and these with limp 
foliage above the more rigid leaves of the last season. Almost 
every colour except blue is represented, and the number of shades 
would puzzle the trained eye of an artist. Some are almost white 
or soft cream, others tinted with rose, a third class olive or almost 
yellow, and a fourth ruddy crimson. Here and there a tree is 
almost leafless but covered with flowers. The etabally and one 
of the Leguminose are decked with golden spikes, around which 
thousands of yellow butterflies are hovering, while great scram- 
bling bignonias and dipladenias hang far above our heads and 
invite resplendent humming-birds to explore their glorious 
blossoms. Near at hand a leafless mimosa, its branches covered 
with brush-like flowers, is the centre of attraction to swarms of 
bees, which compel our attention by the noise and bustle they are 
making. But where are the orchids? Only a trained eye can 
discern them, even now, when the foliage is less dense than at a 
later period. Our amateur collector can see nothing more than a 
confused tangle of bushes and tree trunks, festooned with bush- 
ropes. Even when his attention is called to an orchid perched in 
one of the upper forks, he vainly attempts to make it out. He tells 
the negro boatmen to stop paddling and ‘back water,’ but they 
only wonder what the ‘ buccras’ are ‘ humbugging’ them for and 
still goon. As these plants are not very good and are decidedly 
hard to obtain, we let the men have their way and go on. 

Presently however, a fine Oncidium altissimum catches our 
eyes, and, wishing to procure such a handsome plant, the bateau 
is headed for the shore and we get out. On the fork of a tree a 
few feet above our heads is perched one of the largest orchids we 
have ever seen. A mass of aerial roots, bulbs and leaves, four 
feet through, is surmounted by a score of long whip-like flower- 
stems standing up ten feet beyond the leaves and gracefully 
arching over. The numerous butterfly-like yellow flowers per- 
fume the air for some distance, and our collector goes into ecstasies 
at the sight, 
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‘Now, Adonis Christmas, let us see you get that plant. 
Don't break it, or rub off the flowers against those bush-ropes.’ 

The negro takes his cutlass and begins chopping away at some 
of the vines which hang in front, and presently is clasping the 
tree on a level with the orchid. We see him tug once at the 
plant and then slide down the tree rubbing his hands and swearing 
loudly. 

‘What is the matter? Why don’t you get the plant?’ says 
the collectér. 

‘Too much antses—bite too bad,’ replies he, with an injured 
look, as he rubs his shining black skin. 

‘Oh, but we must get it, and if the negroes are afraid I'll go 
up myself,’ cries our friend. 

Up he climbs, and is down again much faster than the negro. 
Standing on the bank he quickly strips off his coat and picks the 
great black ants from his neck and hands, rubs the sore places, 
grumbling, and sorely discomfited. Looking up, we see the plant 
almost black with insects, which had evidently put themselves in 
battle array, and were prepared to fight for their home among the 
roots of the orchid. 

Not yet vanquished, our collector cuts a long bamboo from a 
clump growing close by, and somewhat viciously commences to 
loosen the orchid from its perch by poking at it from below. But 
it is so interlaced with bush-ropes that nothing can be done with- 
out breaking the plant in pieces, which of course will spoil it as a 
fine specimen. Then the ants began to swarm down the stick, 
and presently a few bites on the hand make our friend drop it into 
the stream. 

Reluctantly we are at last obliged to leave it alone, and pro- 
ceed onwards, hoping for better luck with the next plant. Paddling 
along, we think of this wonderful contrivance of nature to protect 
the orchid from noxious insects, and even, as in our case, from 
human ‘despoilers. Can it be possible that the ants simply find a 
congenial home among the mass of aerial roots and are prepared 
to defend it to the last ? or does not the plant itself invite them, 
and also take its part in the work? The mutual advantage is so 
obvious that we can hardly conceive it as the work of either one 
or the other alone, but of both combined. 

Farther on we pass under many a fine plant of the same species, 
their panicles arching gracefully over, and their butterfly-like 
flowers most temptingly displayed. However, they are almost — 
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inaccessible, and we have to be content with admiring them from 
below. At last we come on one which can be reached from the 
bateau, and after chopping away its support and allowing it to 
soak in the stream to get rid of the ants, it is stowed away under 
the seats in the best manner possible, our collector continually 
keeping his eyes on the long flower-stems, and warning the boat- 
*men not to crush them with their heels. 

Now we come upon reaches where trees lean almost across the 
creek, and bush-ropes festoon them on either hand. Here Brassias, 
Gongoras, Stanhopeas, and a wealth of small species are procured 
without much difficulty. Of these only the Gongoras provide 
themselves with ant garrisons, and have to be dipped to prevent 
our bateau becoming alive with these troublesome insects. It is the 
season for flowers. After the ripening of a long drought, the 
orchids produce their handsome and delicate blossoms on every 
hand, wherever sufficient light is obtainable. The flower-stems of 
the Brassias curve gracefully outwards with a double row of prim- 
rose blossoms like a little procession of moths ; the Gongora hangs 
its crimson grasshoppers on limp pendulous strings; the Stan- 
hopea eburnea (called lady’s slipper) pushes two or three large 
ivory-white flowers from below the leaves. Then there are the 
Epidendrums and Brassavolas, which are so plentiful that the bateau 
could be loaded with these alone. Like children, we gather the 
first we come to, and often throw them away a little later to make 
room for finer plants. Already our small craft begins to get 
crowded, and the boatmen are continually putting their feet on 
some of the choicest specimens in spite of the cautions and warn- 
ings of our collector. 

But even now we do not find orchid collecting so very easy. 
Many a fine plant has to be left on account of its inaccessible 
position. Then, again, nests of the maribunta (the wasp of 
Guiana) often hang dangerously near to a coveted specimen, and 
warn off intruders. Sometimes these are not seen until the little 
insects are buzzing about our ears, and then there is nothing left 
but to get off as soon as possible. A nest which hangs in front of 
a fine Brassia, and effectually bars the way, is blown to bits by the 
gun of one of our party; then we secure the plant and paddle on 
before the homeless ones find out what is the matter. Sometimes. 
lizards scamper away as a plant is grasped, and omce a harmless 
snake glided across the hand of one of the negroes, making him 
cry out with fright. Another time a snake fell into the bateau, 
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and made us all get out of its way until we found it was neither 
the dreaded labaria or rattler. 

Our delays are so numerous that the boatmen begin to grumble. 
They cannot understand what the ‘ buccras ’ want with the ‘ parrer- 
sites,’ filling up the bateau and interfering with their comfort and 
movements. It is a long distance to our camping-ground, and 
night is coming on. Here all is swamp; there is not a dry spot’ 
for a dozen miles. We are therefore obliged to push on and leave 
the orchids alone for the present. Night soon comes, and although 
the moon helps us a little as we come into the open savannah, it 
is too far from full to enable us to distinguish the channel. In 
places the white water-lilies almost choke ‘the stream, reflecting 
the few rays of moonlight from their ivory petals. For miles on 
either side there is a wide lake, more or less choked with vegeta- 
tion, only here and there broken by a few stunted shrubs or low 
trees which grow on the banks of the creek. By their aid we can 
generally find our way, but on several occasions are obliged to turn 
back after taking the wrong side. Now we get lost in the swamp, 
and the bateau is brought to a standstill by hummocks, the boat- 
men declaring they will lie down where they are and go no further. 
However, we manage at last to make them back out, and after a 
great deal of trouble again find ourselves in the stream. Finally, 
after a long spell of paddling, we arrive at our destination, put up 
our tarpaulin, light a fire, and, after a good supper, lounge in our 
hammocks until, tired and weary, all drop off to sleep. 

In the small hours of the morning we wake with arattling din 
in our ears, and recognise at once that a tropical downpour of rain 
is coming. In a few moments it is upon us, and presently some 
water begins to drip into our hammocks. Owing to the darkness 
the tent was not drawn sufficiently tight, and the slope was also 
too little, so that it bulges with pools of water, which first drip 
through and then run down on usin streams. Then the hammock- 
ropes, which stretch from tree to tree, provide channels down 
which the rain percolates and soaks them at both ends. All are 
awake, feeling chilly and comfortless in the absence of the fire, 
which has been put out by the rain. Opening our umbrellas, we 
crouch down in the driest spots and try to kindle a fire. Adonis 
goes out in the rain stark naked to find a few great logs, as the 
smaller brushwood is all soaked. After a lot of trouble we manage 
to get some pieces to kindle, and are soon enlivened by coffee and 
our pipes. 
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The rain still pours down, finding its way almost to our feet in 
little brooks which spread out into pools, leaving only a few inches 
here and there free from water. Outside all is dark, but the noise 
of the million great drops dashing on the canopy of foliage above 
our heads is almost deafening. At last the sun rises in all his 
glory ; the rain is over, and we can move our cramped limbs. At 
the landing the bateau is half filled with water, and has to be 
baled out and mopped before we can use it. On the opposite 
shore of the creek and behind us rises the trackless forest with 
its wonderful trees, palms, and bush-ropes. Every bush alongside 
the stream is loaded with water ready to deluge the unwary at the 
‘slightest touch. One great leaf of a Maranta alone is enough to 
soak the sleeve that brushes against it, and any attempt to push 
through the dense assemblage of these plants means a thorough 
wetting in a few minutes. 

Leaving, therefore, our excursions into the forest for a few 
hours, we take to the bateau, and proceed along the banks of the 
creek searching for those orchids which do not grow in its lower 
reaches. Thousands of Brassavola angustata and Epidendrum 
nocturnum decorate the trunks on either hand, their numbers 
making up for lack of individual grandeur. They are very pretty, 
with their white flowers arching over in great clusters, but our 
orchid hunter thinks little of them. Here and there a Bifrenaria 
or Catasetum is seen, and one of the former gives us some trouble 
to procure. It is attached to the stem of a small palm (Bactris), 
which grows in clumps and is so thickly set with needle-like spines 
as to be almost unapproachable. It is a veritable ‘ touch-me-not,’ 
and it is only by a most careful chopping with the cutlass and 
lifting up with a stick that at last we get the orchid aboard. 

Again moving onward we come to a narrow fringing line of 
trees, behind which is a pretty savannah. With light on both 
sides this little natural plantation forms a congenial home for 
Zygopetalum rostratum. Extending up the trunks for several 
feet, at intervals pushing out a bunch of leaves and one or two 
flower stems, these orchids prevent that bareness which is so 
conspicuous generally in the dense forest. Their fine waxy-white 
flowers, tinged with crimson and striped with violet, alone reward 
us for our toilsome journey. At first we are so greedy that every 
plant is collected, but as one fine specimen after another comes 
into view it is seen that our bateau cannot hold half of them, so 
we have to be content with a few of the best. 

4—2 
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Paddling a little farther we come into an open savannah, where 
the monotony of tall sedges is broken here and there by clumps 
and single specimens of the beautiful eta palm (Mauritia flexuosa). 
From below the crowns of some of these kings of the swamp 
depend bunches of green streamers which are soon recognised as 
the leaves of Catasetum longifolium. Of course we want a few 
of these for our collection, and notwithstanding the protests of the 
boatmen that it will be impossible to reach the trees, we resolve 
to try. 

. The first tree grows in the midst of a dense jungle of razor 
grass with a few shrubs, and can be seen very well from the 
creek. The ground is oozy but not covered with water, so we 
think it will be comparatively easy to get to the eta as it is only 
a hundred yards away. Landing therefore. with Adonis, one of 
the party pushes his way into the dense thicket in what he sup- 
poses to be the right direction. The grasses and sedges are far 
above his head and he can see nothing, while the work of pushing 
through is most arduous. He dares not face the razor grass, but 
elbows himself along sideways, sometimes turning his back and 
bearing down everything before him by main force and weight. 
Soon he loses sight of the bateau and cannot see the palm, but 
still blunders on in the deep trench. Now he has gone far enough 
to reach the tree, but where is it? He changes his direction and 
pushes along for a few yards, first to the right and then to the 
left, but finds nothing. How hot itis! The perspiration literally 
pours down his forehead, and even the negro begins to complain. 
At last he gives it up as a bad job and slowly returns to the bateau, 
finding his way easily on account of the displacement made in 
entering. 

Where are the orchids? say we as our friend comes out looking 
crestfallen. On hearing that he cannot find the tree some of 
us begin to think we might do better. By standing up in the 
bateau it can be easily seen, so another of the party takes its 
bearings very carefully and says he will get to it by compass. 
He is soon at work making a new track, but after a much longer 
time than that spent in the first attempt is obliged to return 
unsuccessful. The compass was almost useless, as a very slight 
deviation from the line, which under the circumstances was un- 
avoidable, led him-away to one side. 

_ By persevering we might probably have got to it at last, but 
having already waited long enough in the place without any 
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shelter from the burning sun, we proceed onwards. Now the swamp 
becomes more open, and yonder is another eta with the charac- 
teristic streamers of the orchid waving in the breeze. At first we 
hope to be able to paddle near enough, but even by the help of 
the negro boatmen, who get out and push us over the hummocks, 
we come to a standstill at some distance away. However, there 
is no question as to finding it this time, and Adonis steps over- 
board, slipping into mud, slime, and water, up to his middle, 
and sprawling flat in the water as ‘he makes his first move. Two 
white men of the party follow, steadying themselves as best they 
can with the help of paddles. ‘At first they wished to undress, 
but on account of the razor-grass this idea was abandoned. 

Splashing, sprawling, slipping, and cutting their hands as they 
instinctively take hold of the sedge to save themselves, they at 
last arrive under the palm. Thirty feet above their heads are the. 
large pseudo-bulbs, orange-scarlet flowers, and pendulous leaves of 
the coveted Catasetum. How are they to get it? Adonis climbs, 
and after several slips on account of his slimy condition, gets near 
enough to grasp the orchid. Suddenly he comes down with a run 
holding a broken pseudo-bulb in his hand and crying, ‘ A wood- 
slave! <A wood-slave!’ Of course he got a scolding, first for 
getting frightened at a harmless lizard, and then for breaking the 
plant. However, there were severa] Catasetums on the tree, and 
it is determined that they must be obtained somehow. 

Procuring an axe from the bateau Adonis is soon at work chop- 
ping at the palm trunk, his blows resounding almost as if they were 
striking an iron bar. At first little impression is made, but as 
the soft inner part of the trunk is reached every cut tells. Pre- 
sently with a crash the great palm falls into the water, splashing 
us all over with mud and slime. Now for the orchids. Adonis 
cannot be trusted to remove them carefully, so the white men 
plunge their arms down into the water and feel for the pseudo- 
bulbs. After groping among the old leaf-stalks half a dozen good 
plants are obtained, one or two of them with fine spikes of flowers. 
In feeling for the orchids the collectors get covered with ants, and 
one of them has several of those large hairy spiders called taran- 
tulas crawling about his neck. Fortunately they are brushed off 
before they have inflicted any of those venomous nips which are 
reported to be almost dangerous. The spoils are brought to the 
bateau and we proceed back to camp well auizaie with the morn- 
ing’s work, 
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After breakfast we try to walk along the bank of the creek, 
but find it impossible to go far on account of the dense jungle. 
In the forest aback of our camp progress is comparatively easy, 
but there are no orchids to be obtained here. Far up in the tree- 
tops one or two may be seen, but they are practically unattainable, 
so it is useless thinking about them although we are desirous of 
getting a few specimens of the thick-leaved Oncidium Lanceanum. 
Even Adonis, who professes to be a. good climber, has to admit 
that they are beyond his reach. 

In the afternoon we again start up thecreek. After an iinet 8 
paddling the stream narrows more and more until it runs through 
a tunnel of foliage, and we have to be continually ducking our 
heads to avoid the tangle of bush-ropes and overhanging branches. 
Here there are no orchids, but now and again where there is a 
break, the light penetrates and allows a few plants to exist. In 
one such place we see a plant which is so desirable that in spite 
of all difficulties we are determined to secure it. Fastened to a 
bush-rope thirty feet above our heads is an oval mass of roots 
crowned with leaves which we recognise as the ‘ bahboon’s throat’ 
(Coryanthes macrantha). Hanging downward is a pair of cup-like 
flowers, the colours of which shine brilliantly in the sunlight, 
almost fascinating in their loveliness and wonderful shapes. 

Provided above all other orchids with a strong garrison of ants 
in its mass of aerial roots, the greatest caution is needed if we 
are not to be severely bitten. The bateau is, therefore, drawn up 
stream and Adonis set to climb a tree with his cutlass. From a 
branch extending over the creek, he reaches the bush-rope above 


the plant and quickly chops it off. Down it falls, and as the . 


mass of roots is wetted thousands of great black ants come out and 
float down the stream. Cutting a long stick, we push the whole 
plant under water, every air bubble bringing up a crowd of ants. 
They try to crawl along the stick, but by frequently dipping this 
under water we keep them out of the bateau. 

At last the plant is well soaked and clear of its garrison, and 
we are able to take it from the water. It is now near sunset, and 
we return to camp very well pleased with our success so far. The 
tent has been put right, plenty of dry sticks brought together, 
and after a good meal we are prepared to spend a quiet evening, 
Lying in our hammocks we listen to the continual hum of noctur- 
nal insects, and fortunately have no need to trouble about them 
as there are no mosquitoes in the neighbourhood. Nowand again 
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an owl or a goat-sucker flies across, uttering its weird cries, but 
otherwise the quiet is unbroken. 

The negro boatmen keep up a continual chattering which they 
are prepared to lengthen out until the small hours of the morning 
' if we do not check them. They boast of their mighty achieve- 
ments in hunting and fishing, and their rather shady transactions 
with different employers. ‘I’m a man that don’t make fun,’ one 
of them says, as he gives an account of some of his experiences 
where he had played both cheat and bully. - Another gives a story 
of his meeting an enormous snake, which according to his own 
statement he killed, but more probably got away from as soon as 
possible. In their own opinion they are superior to any other 
race: the Indian is a savage, the Hindoo a heathen, the China- 
man eats dogs, and as for the European the negro could beat him 
hollow if he had fair play. 

After a good night’s rest we proceed to walk across a pretty 
savannah where the rosy Cleistes is in full flower and is eagerly 
pounced upon. A little farther on we come to rising ground and 
presently white sand begins to crop out here and there between 
dense clumps of low bushes. Perched on these are many plants 
of the less showy kinds with here and there a specimen of Paphinia 
cristata, Burlingtonia candida, or Scuticaria Steelii. On the open 
patches of sand are great numbers of Catasetum discolor and that 
large and showy species Cyrtopodium Andersonii.. Like the 
epiphytes, many of these have ants’ nests about the roots which 
give us trouble to dislodge before we can safely handle them. 
Wandering about over the mourie, as it is called, we get lost in 
the maze. One clump of bushes is so like another that we might 
search for hours without finding a way out. Fortunately the sand 
is loose and our footprints are well marked, so after a little diffi- 
culty we retrace our steps and get to the bateau heavily laden and 
almost worn out with the hot glare from sand-reef and savannah. 

After a little rest the tent is taken down, the hammocks packed, 
and we commence our return journey down the creek. The bateau 
is so loaded with plants that we have great difficulty in finding 
room to sit without crushing them. However, the greedy collector 
is not yet satisfied, but keeps his eyes on every likely bush and 
overhanging tree we pass. Only one new species, Diacrium bi- 
cornutum, rewarded his vigilance, and having collected a few 
specimens of this we proceed onward. Presently one after another 
began to feel painful nips about the ankles, and searching for the 
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cause we find the bateau swarming with ants. Where do they 
come from? The orchids were well soaked and appeared quite 
free when packed. Those plants of Diacrium look suspicious. 
Yes, they are swarming with the little pests, although they have 
no great mass of roots to harbour them. We look a little closer 
and find that every pseudo-bulb is hollow, and into this natural 
shelter the ants find an entrance through a crack at the base. 
There they live and thrive, effectually guarding the plant in re- 
turn for house accommodation. 

Giving the plants a dip in the creek, which, however, does not 
dislodge the ants altogether, we proceed onwards, the current 
floating us gently along without much paddling. As we have now 
a good collection, some fine plants of species already in the bateau 
are neglected, and the boatmen drive on as fast as possible. As 
we near the mouth of the creek, the tide running out makes the 
current so strong, that if we wanted to stop it would be almost 
impossible. Bend after bend is passed, the men at the bow and 
stern keeping the bateau well in the stream and away from the 
thorny bushes, until with a final rush we are out in the Demerara 
river, soon to reach Georgetown. Here the orchids will be placed 
on trees in our garden, some to live and thrive for years, others 
to die in uncongenial situations, and illustrate the survival of the 
fittest. 
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MATTHEW AUSTIN} 
BY W. E. NORRIS. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


TWO METHODS OF TREATING THE SITUATION. 


Ir Leonard and Lilian had looked half as guilty as they felt, or 
even half as guilty as they thought they were looking, explana- 
tions would have been entirely superfluous; but, as a matter of 
fact, they only looked rather uncomfortable, and the intruder, 
glancing from the one to the other with an amused smile, 
suspected nothing more than that they had been quarrelling, as 
usual. 5 

‘I must apologise for having broken up our game so uncere- 
moniously,’ said he, as he advanced towards the window where 
they were standing; ‘I thought I should only be away for a 
minute or two. Lady Sara merely sent to say that she wanted 
to speak to me, and I didn’t gather from her message that any- 
thing was the matter.’ 

‘Is anything the matter? Has she been taken ill?’ asked 
Lilian, making for the door at once. 

Her own voice sounded most. pe¢uliar and unnatural to her; 
but Matthew either noticed nothing odd about it or mistook the 
nature of her emotion. He stretched out his arm to bar her exit 
and laughed. 

‘Don’t be alarmed,’ said he; ‘it is all right. I was afraid at 
first that there was a threatening of bronchitis, but I am quite 
satisfied now that a slight cold is the extent of the mischief. As 
a measure of extra precaution, I have sentenced your mother to 
twenty-four hours of imprisonment in one room, and I should 
have been downstairs again long before this, only we began 
talking, so that the time slipped away. What have you done 
with Madame d’Aultran? I am afraid she won’t be best pleased 
with me for having deserted her in that cavalier manner.’ 

‘J—I think you will find her in the drawing-room. Or if she 
isn’t there, perhaps she will be—somewhere else,’ answered Lilian 
1 Copyright, 1894, by J. B. Lippincott COMPANY, in the United States. 
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desperately. For indeed the girl hardly knew what she was 
saying, and her one wish at the moment was to get away and hide 
herself. 

‘Oh, my anxiety to make my peace with Madame d’Aultran is 
not so keen as all that,’ said Matthew; ‘I would rather be allowed 
to stay where I am for the present, if I am not de trop.’ 

‘Not at all,’ answered Lilian—and then was so struck by the 
absurd ineptitude of the reply that she broke into an abrupt fit of 
laughter. 

Matthew looked a little puzzled ; Leonard, who had taken up 
a cue and was knocking the balls about, paused to stare at her 
across the billiard-table in mingled amazement and apprehension. 
She felt that she could endure this no longer, and that her sole 
chance of saving the situation lay in precipitate flight. Murmur- 
ing something about her mother, therefore, she turned, and was 
out of the room before another word could be said. The unsus- 
picious Matthew thought it necessary to offer excuses on her 
behalf. 

‘Lilian isn’t quite herself” he remarked. ‘She has had a 
good deal to try her during the last few days, you know, and of 
course—as Lady Sara was saying to me just now—I am not the 
husband whom her friends would have selected for her. Women, 
I fancy, feel the disdain and compassion of their female friends a 
great deal more than we should. That sort of thing gets on their 
nerves and irritates them, however determined they may be to 
disregard it.’ \ 

‘I dare say it does,’ agreed Leonard absently. 

He was driving a ball round the billiard-table and was 
apparently intent upon making it strike as many cushions as 
he could; but in reality he was not conscious of any such effort. 
What he was thinking to himself was that if the payment of a 
hundred pounds, or even five hundred, could make him just half 
an hour older, he would write an I1.0.U. for the amount then 
and there, without wincing. It had been all very well to assure 
Lilian that the business was not a tragic one, but now that he was 
face to face with it, he did not like it in the least. If Austin 
would only make things a little easier for a fellow by asking one 
of the questions which might so naturally have been asked, under 
the circumstances! But Matthew, with no inkling of what was 
required of him, was proceeding innocently : 

‘Yes, it makes them irritable ; and then the person nearest 
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at hand is apt to suffer. I want you to be friends, you two, and 
I am sure you will be friends by and by; only for the present 
there are certain obstacles. You see, my dear Jerome, the fact is 
that it isn’t altogether easy for a beautiful girl to treat a good- 
looking young bachelor like you as a friend. Her experience 
is that all young men want to make love to her, and even if 
she knows that it is not so in a particular instance, she can’t 
help knowing what other people are likely to think and say 
about it. For the matter of that,’ added Matthew, laughing, ‘I 
don’t mind telling you that Madame d’Aultran has been kind 
enough to caution me repeatedly against leaving you and Lilian 
together.’ 

Leonard laid down his cue, straightened his back and returned 
curtly: ‘Madame d’Aultran is no fool !’ 

‘There are fools and fools. I take the liberty of calling her 
a fool for not having discovered that I can trust you as implicitly 
as I would trust myself; but as to the general principle she is 
probably right, and Lilian may feel that. What I mean is that 
Lilian can’t be quite at her ease with you yet ; so if she has been 
snubbing you, and if you and she have had a little tiff in conse- 
quence——’ 

‘Oh, man alive!’ groaned Leonard, ‘there has been no little 
tiff. Can't you understand ?—have you really and truly seen 
nothing all this time ?’ 

Matthew’s face became grave. He laid his hand gently upon 
the other’s shoulder and said: ‘Perhaps I haven’t been quite as 
blind as you think. Long ago, at Wilverton, I fancied that you 
were rather smitten; I told you so, you know, and you almost 
admitted it. But you gave me to understand that that kind of 
malady wasn’t incurable with you—and then you went away. 
Ever since, you have seemed anxious—unnaturally anxious, I 
dare say—to make my path smooth for me.’ I ought to have 
understood the meaning of that unnatural anxiety ; most likely 
I should have understood it if I had been a spectator, instead of 
an actor; the only excuse for my density is that there was no 
very obvious reason why, if you loved Lilian, you should not 
have paid your addresses to her, as others did. I am afraid 
the reason must have been that you were my friend and that you 
were determined not to be a false friend.’ 

‘Yes, that was it—upon my honour, that was it!’ responded 
Leonard eagerly. ‘And after all,’ he added, witha mournful 
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change of intonation, ‘I have been a false friend. I don’t suppose 
you will ever forgive me.’ 

‘My dear fellow, if you have said something which it would 
have been better not to say, I forgive you with all my heart,’ 
Matthew declared: ‘And I am most truly sorry for this. What 
can I say?’ he added, throwing his arms apart, with a gesture of 
deprecation which was almost comic. ‘It is a standing marvel to 
me that Lilian should have chosen me rather than you, or some- 
body like you; but since she has chosen me—since she does 
love me 

‘ But she doesn’t !’ interrupted Leonard. 

It was a brutal method of opening his friend’s eyes; yet the 
thing evidently could not be accomplished without brutality, and 
this dialogue at cross-purposes was growing intolerable. 

‘ Believe me or not, as you like,’ he went on, ‘ I wouldn’t have 
raised a finger to prevent your marriage unless I had seen as 
plainly as I see you now that she was deceiving you. From the 
very best motives, of course; still, the fact remained that she was 
deceiving you. For a long time I firmly believed that she cared 
for you—there would have been nothing in the least extraordinary 
in it if she had—but of late it has been different. The true state 
of the case couldn’t be ignored any longer.’ 

Matthew’s grey eyes sometimes assumed a singularly intent, 
searching expression. At such moments they darkened in colour 
and could not be met without a sensation of discomfort. Leonard’s 
fell before them, as he said: ‘I know you must hate me—I hate 
myself for hurting you like this! But it was inevitable.’ 

‘I think,’ rejoined Matthew quietly, ‘that you are mistaken. 
That is, if you are under the impression that Lilian not only does 
not love me, but that she loves you.’ 

‘There cannot be any mistake about the matter; I have her 
own word for it that she loves me, and if you will ask her—but I 
don’t want you to go to her in hot blood. See here, Austin ; we 
have both treated you abominably, and we are heartily ashamed 
of ourselves; but in a sort of way we have been the victims of 
circumstances, just as you have. I don’t ask to be forgiven—that 
would be asking rather too much—only I do beg of you to spare 
Lilian until you have had a few hours to think it all over in.’ 

‘Do I strike you as behaving like a man in hot blood ?’ asked 
Matthew, with just a touch of scorn. ‘ And don’t you think that, 
if I wished to vent my wrath upon somebody, I should prefer 
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attacking you to attacking a woman? Indeed, that would be all 
the more easy because, although I cannot profess to understand 
her, I believe I thoroughly understand you now.’ 

Those were the sole words of reproach that he addressed to his 
friend and supplanter from first to last. He listened patiently to 
Leonard’s explanatory narrative; he submitted, much more in 
compassion than in anger, to the latter’s protestations of remorse 
and somewhat lame efforts at self-justification ; he bore even to 
be assured that his own love for Lilian Murray had been a sheer 
illusion, at the memory of which he would soon learn to smile. 
He did, in truth, thoroughly understand his interlocutor, and 
recognised that Leonard Jerome, being what he was, could scarcely 
have acted or spoken otherwise than as he had done. The manner 
in which the conversation was wound up was highly characteristic 
of both men. 

‘Well, that’s a great weight off my mind!’ Leonard exclaimed. 
‘I never funked anything so much in my life ; but it hasn’t been 
half as bad as I expected, and you're awfully good about it. It’s 
jolly to think that I may still call you my friend ; for, when all’s 
said and done, you are the very best friend I have in the world, 
Austin.’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder if I was, Matthew answered, holding 
out his hand and smiling. ‘Anyhow, this long misunderstand- 
ing, which has come to an end at last, shall cause no breach 
between us.’ 

But if it was easy to understand Leonard, and not very 
difficult to make excuses for him, Lilian’s case stood upon quite 
another footing. Generous though Matthew was, and had proved 
himself to be, he could find no extenuating circumstance for her 
amongst those of which she was said to have been the victim. 
For what object or reason, he wondered, as he left the billiard- 
room with an aching heart, had she been guilty of such deliberate 
and sustained duplicity? Inconstancy would have been a little 
thing—he had never demanded of her that she should remain 
faithful to a pledge by which she had bound herself against his 
express wish, nor would he have had any right to feel aggrieved, 
had she claimed her release from it. But that she should have 

‘said what she had said and done what she had done, loving another 
man the whole time—this it was that he could neither compre- 
hend nor condone. Frankly, there is something revolting in such 
behaviour, and no lover, however versed he may be in the intricate 
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and contradictory workings of human nature, can be expected to 
palliate it. 

Of that Lilian was only too well aware. She might, had she 
been less straightforward, or had she taken a less uncompromising 
view of her own moral degradation, have made out a case for 
herself; she might, indeed, by telling the simple truth, have 
conciliated the man whose confidence she had betrayed, and who 
was large-minded enough to pardon any truth-telling fellow- 
sinner ; but it did not seem to her worth while to attempt 
anything of the kind. She belonged, as it happened, to that 
somewhat scarce class of mortals who are either good or bad, 
their temperament forbidding them to detect the comfortable 
via media which renders existence more or less pleasant for 
the generality of us. Consequently, she had nothing to say to 
Matthew that did not constitute an aggravation of her offence. 

Her non-appearance at the luncheon hour created no remark. 
Madame d’Aultran, to be sure, seemed to smell a rat and threw 
out some broad hints; but neither Leonard nor Matthew suffered 
himself to be disconcerted by these, and immediately after 
rising from the table the latter went upstairs, saying that he 
must see how his patient was getting on. He found her 
cheerful and in evident ignorance of the events of the morning. 
Lilian, who was. seated beside her, looked rather paler than usual, 
but exhibited no agitation and took her share in the conversa- 
tion that followed with a composure which Matthew would have 
admired if it had not disgusted him. He avoided addressing her 
directly—in fact, he could not bring himself to do so—until the 
time came for him to retire, when he turned to her and said, 
‘ May I speak to you for a minute?’ 

She got up at once and followed him out on to the landing at 
the top of the staircase. From the hall below arose the shrill 
voice of Madame d’Aultran, who, as could be gathered from her 
ejaculations, was throwing cherries at Leonard Jerome and making 
him catch them in his mouth. 

‘Is this sufficiently private,’ asked Lilian, ‘or shall I get a hat 
and a waterproof and go out of doors with you? I. don’t mind 
getting my feet wet.’ 

‘There is no need for that, thank you,’ answered Matthew - 
coldly. ‘Something must be said; but I suppose the sooner it is 
over the better you will be pleased.’ 

She nodded, and waited calmly for him to continue. 
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That, after all, was not the easiest thing in the world to do, 
and a few seconds of silence supervened, during which he tried to 
collect his ideas and imitate her calmness, 
© Of course,’ he began at Jength, ‘ you are released from your 
engagement to me.’ 

‘That,’ she remarked, ‘goes without saying. I never yet 
heard of a man who wished to keep up his engagement after he 
had been thrown over, and I don’t quite see how he could do it, 
even if he had such an extraordinary wish.’ 

‘I am sorry that I expressed myself so ridiculously; the 
situation is rather novel and rather sudden, you see. I suppose 
what I meant to say was that, so far as I am concerned, you will 
have no further trouble.’ 

‘I didn’t expect any,’ answered Lilian. ‘You are well rid 
of me, and you know it, Is there any use in my begging your 
pardon? I will, if you choose; only I can’t imagine that you 
would care about apologies. Nothing can alter the facts.’ 

Matthew dropped his elbows upon the balustrade and looked 
down the staircase, without replying. Piercing shrieks of laughter 
ascended from beneath him, where Madame d’Aultran had appa- 
rently grown weary of the cherry game and was now chasing her 
victim round and round the hall. Presently the slamming of the 
front door was followed by silence. It was to be presumed that 
Leonard had preferred the fury of the elements to the refined 
pleasantries of the Vicomtesse. Lilian advanced a few steps 
and tapped her discarded lover somewhat sharply upon the 
shoulder. 

‘Don’t look so woebegone,’ she said; ‘ you must know as well 
as I do that you have no cause for lamentation. You have found 
‘me out. Well, that isn’t pleasant; but it would have been a good 
deal more unpleasant to find me out after you had married me, 
wouldn’t it? You ought to be thanking Heaven for your good 
fortune—and so you will be very soon.’ 

He turned a haggard and frowning countenance upon her. 
‘I can’t believe that it is you who are speaking to me, Lilian,’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Why have you misled me so completely ? What 
was the good of it ?—where was the need for it? I don’t recognise 

ou.’ 
" ‘ How should you, when I don’t recognise myself?’ she retorted, 
with a short laugh. ‘No, I won’t say that! This is my real self; 
the other wasn’t. Iam sure Mamma will tell you—she is fond 
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enough of telling me—that we are a bad lot and that we can’t 
escape from the taint of our race. You can put it in that 
way, if you find me too puzzling. But, after all, what does it 
signify ?’ 

‘Not very much, perhaps,’ answered Matthew, after a pause, 
‘so long as you are quite certain that you love Jerome.’ 

‘I suppose I must have been quite certain of that some time 
ago, though I didn’t acknowledge it, and I tried to do what seemed 
to be my duty. If you had come to me in London when I begged 
you to come—but we won’t go back to that old story. One thing 
at least I am quite certain of now, and that is that you are to be 
congratulated.’ 

As he made no response, she resumed presently: ‘ What will 
you do? You won’t stay on here, I presume.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ he answered, ‘I shall make some excuse for leaving 
to-morrow morning. Perhaps it would be less embarrassing both 
for you and for me if nothing were said about all this until after 
my departure.’ 

‘ Just as you like.’ 

‘Thank you: then I should like to be unexpectedly called 
away. And now, just one word more. I have told Jerome that 
there shall be no breach between us, and that we shall be friends 
in the future, as we have been in the past. I don’t know whether 
I may venture to say as much to you ?’ 

‘I don’t see how you can. You are well rid of me; but if 
you were an angel from heaven, that wouldn’t prevent you from 
despising me. It is downright nonsense to talk about our remain- 
ing friends.’ 

‘Well, I shall be your husband’s friend, at any rate, and we 
are sure to meet after your marriage, because Mr. Litton will want 
you to stay at Wilverton Grange sometimes. I think it would be 
better for everybody concerned that we should meet upon friendly 
terms.’ 

‘Oh, of course !—I didn’t quite understand what you meant. 
By all means, let us behave civilly to one another. Is that all ?’ 

‘I believe that is all,’ answered pry turning to descend 
the stairs. 

But on the first step he halted and retraced his steps. ‘ Lilian,’ 
he said, ‘do you know that you have been talking to me all this 
time as if I were in the wrong? Will you tell me whether I have 
done anything to hurt or offend you ?’ 
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‘Oh, I don’t know!’ she returned impatiently. ‘Don’t call 
me Lilian again, please; I am Miss Murray now, and you are 
Mr. Austin, No, you haven’t offended me; once or twice you 
might have been a little more sympathetic—but it’s lucky that 
you weren't. Jam glad that you are not muchghurt and only as 
much offended as you couldn’t help being. Row go—go and 
marry Miss Frere, and be happy ever afterwards !’ 

The sound of her forced and mocking laughter pursued him 
down to the hall, where he found a batch of letters awaiting him. 
It was a simple matter to seek out Lady Bannock, holding these 
in his hand, and to tell her that he found himself, much to his 
regret, compelled to leave Scotland early on the morrow; but to 
baffle the curiosity and the shrewd suspicions of Madame d’Aultran 
proved a somewhat harder task. 

‘I have a great mind to travel south with you,’ the horrible 
little woman said, when he wished her good-night, after having 
been goaded almost. to the point of insulting her throughout a 
long evening. ‘Our little comedy has been played to the end 
now, has it not ?’ 

‘If you do,’ answered Matthew, turning upon her at last in 
despair, ‘ you will have to travel in a third-class smoking-carriage, 
and you will have a most disagreeable companion ; for I make it 
a rule never to speak to anyone in the train.’ 

She shrugged her shoulders and made a grimace at him. ‘Au 
fait, she remarked, ‘you are not a very brilliant companion at 
the best of times. Perhaps I will wait another day or two, then, 
and see the last act. You do well to retire; for, frankly, you 
have not played your part skilfully enough to be called before the 
curtain.’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE REPAYMENT OF A LOAN. 


EverYBoby who has passed beyond the period of extreme youth 
must have been brought face to face with the difficulty of apply- 
ing general and accurate theories to cases of personal experience. 
Matthew Austin knew as well as anybody that the human race is 
inconsistent and perverse, that the female division of the species 
is more especially so, and that the callousness which Lilian had 
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seen fit to affect during their parting interview ought rather to be 
taken as evidence of sorrow and remorse than of indifference. He 
knew this, and he would have been the first to point out so patent 
a fact to any other unfortunate, circumstanced as he was; yet 
since it was he himself who had been made to suffer, he tried in 
vain to forgive her. It was all very fine to say nemo repente fuit 
twrpissimus, it was all very fine to assert that the girl whom he 
had loved was too proud to plead for pardon ard had represented 
herself as being worse than she really was out of sheer self- 
contempt; but, as she herself had remarked, nothing could 
alter the facts, nor is it within the range of any ordinary philo- 
sopher’s capacity to diagnose impartially the character of a fellow- 
creature who has just struck him across the face with a cutting 
whip. 

So Lilian attained her object, which—as the discriminating 
reader will doubtless have surmised—was to expedite the healing 
of Matthew’s wounds by means of cautery: A physician and 
surgeon so skilled as the man whom she had jilted could have told 
her that the process is a risky one; still, there is no denying that 
in his own case it was attended with a certain measure of success. 
Sore though he was, and thrown off his mental balance by treat- 
ment for which he had been utterly unprepared, he was never- 
theless spared pangs which he could not have escaped, had he 
retained his former opinion of her. ‘I am shamed through all 
my nature to have loved so slight a thing!’ bawls the stentorian 
martyr of ‘Locksley Hall.’ Matthew did not use quite such 
strong language as that; but he certainly did feel, after he had 
returned to Wilverton and had spent a few days in the solitude of 
his own house, that his love for Lilian Murray had been effectually 
killed. The soreness, to be sure, remained, and was likely to 
remain for a long time to come; but his grief was not what it 
would have been if she had treated him with greater gentleness 
or if the discovery that her heart belonged to Leonard Jerome had 
dawned upon him more gradually. 

He was even able to laugh a little over the letters which 
pursued him from the North. Through Lady Sara’s apologies 
and condolences, which were profuse, there ran an evident under- 
current of apprehension lest she should lose the services of the 
only doctor in whom she felt any confidence. ‘ Really and truly,’ 
she wrote, ‘it is not I who am to blame. I warned you, if you 
remember, that I had lost all control over Lilian, and at the 
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time when I said that to you, I was more than half afraid that 
she was meditating some such cowp de téte as this. I can’t tell 
you how vexed Iam! It seems as if every member of our family, 
except myself, had an irresistible craving to do scandalous and 
uncalled-for things! Personally, I have never encouraged Mr. 
Jerome in any way, and of course the match is far from being a 
brilliant one. He says he has expectations from that old uncle 
of his—one can only trust they may be verified !—and he says 
also that you have most nobly and generously assured him that 
this shall make no difference in your friendship for him. I 
hardly dare to hope that it will make none in your friendship 
for me.’ i 

Lady Bannock’s disclaimer of responsibility and expressions of 
regret were accompanied by similar deprecatory comments upon 
the match that her brother was about to make. Leonard, in her 
opinion, might have done a very great deal better; she sincerely 
repented of having asked the Murrays to stay with her; ‘and 
although, of course, there is nothing to be done now but to put a 
good face upon it, I can’t help feeling very angry with them all. 
You, I am afraid, must be simply furious, and indeed you have 
been shamefully treated. The only,comforting thing that I can 
think of to say to you is that that girl would never have settled 
down to a quiet, humdrum existence. And that, as you may 
imagine, isn’t a particularly comforting reflection to me!’ 

Leonard himself wrote in the highest spirits and with scarcely 
a trace of penitence. ‘I'll tell you what I am going to do,’ was his 
concluding statement ; ‘I am going to get you to act as best man 
on my wedding-day. That, I should hope, will convince every- 
body that there is no ill-feeling.’ 

Finally, there were a few kindly-meant lines from Colonel 
Standish. ‘Never you mind, my dear sir; those laugh longest 
who laugh last, and you are not the person most to be pitied in 
this business, take my word for it. Keep your weather-eye open, 
and you will see things before you reach my age which will make 
you thank your stars that you didn’t get what you wanted. Stick 
to shooting. There’s nothing like it—not even hunting.’ 

The recipient of the above missives returned suitable replies 
to each and all of them. In times of tribulation friends at a 
distance can, as a rule, be suitably dealt with; but it is a some- 
what harder matter to endure the vivd voce examination of friends 
’ on the spot, and from these Matthew was not exempted. Mrs, 
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Jennings, it is needless to say, knew that he had been to Bannock 
Lodge, knew whom he had gone thither to meet, and was so 
persistent in her demands for categorical information that it 
seemed the best and shortest plan to conceal nothing from her. 
By this means he was at least saved from any necessity for in- 
forming other neighbours of his discomfiture, though he could 
not escape their sympathy and commiseration. Most of them 
were genuinely sorry for him and genuinely indignant against 
the faithless Miss Murray; he had to let them speak their minds 
freely and bear with the compassion which they lavished upon 
him. Only Mrs. Frere, who, notwithstanding her habitual frank- 
ness of speech, was a well-bred woman and had instincts which 
are not to be acquired, earned his gratitude by taking everything 
for granted and asking no questions. 

He met her in the town one afternoon, and she cut short the 
announcement upon which he felt bound to embark by saying 
briskly : ‘Oh, yes; so somebody was telling me the other day. 
What a handsome couple they will make! I suppose you couldn’t 
drive home with me and see George, could you? He is ina great 
state of mind because he is sure that he is upon the brink of a fit 
of gout, and we have asked.a few men to come to us for the 
partridge shooting, which is to be better than usual this year, I 
believe. By the way, how did you get on with the grouse in 
Scotland ?’ 

Matthew thanked her with his eyes and at once seated himself 
beside her in her carriage. On the way to Hayes Park he 
narrated his exploits on the moors, and received in return a 
discursive réswmé of what had taken place in the neighbourhood 
of Wilverton during his absence. 

‘We ourselves have been having some bothers,’ Mrs. Frere 
remarked, with a sigh ; ‘ but we are at the end of them now, I 
hope, and, as I always tell George, bygone bothers are much best 
forgotten. It’s the future bothers that are so difficult to keep 
out of sight—although nothing is ever so bad as one thinks it 
is going to be, and things generally end by arranging them- 
selves.’ 

‘Oh, yes ; and fifty short years hence we shall have reached 
the land where all bothers are forgotten,’ ‘agreed Matthew, 
laughing. 

Mrs. Frere had been so considerate with him that the least . 
he could do was to return the compliment. He did not, there- 
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fore, invite her to particularise; but he thought it more than 
likely that Spencer had been giving trouble. . This surmise 
received confirmation when he had been ushered into Mr. Frere’s 
so-called study and had prescribed remedies for that choleric old 
gentleman, whose temper appeared to be in a worse condition 
than his bodily health. 

‘Oh, you may say there isn’t much the matter with me,’ 
grumbled his patient ; ‘but the truth is that there’s a deuce of a 
lot the matter with me! Only my complaint is out of your 
sphere, I suppose. At least I have never yet met with a doctor 
who was acquainted with any cure for chronic worry.’ 

‘A pennyworth of patience ?’ Matthew suggested. 

‘H’m! do you keep that in stock ? You must have a super- 
abundance of it by the look of you. What you fellows are made 
of now I can’t understand! In my young days we shouldn’t have 
stood looking on while another man walked coolly off with the 
girl we were engaged to. Well, there! I beg your pardon, 
Austin; I didn’t mean to say that. I dare say you are quite 
right, and, by all accounts, you have behaved most magnani- 
mously ; only I haven’t your calm temperament, you see. Besides 
which, I can’t help thinking that my troubles are a bit worse 
than yours. You may remember my speaking to you once about 
my eldest son. Well, he has been here, and the women have 
been trying to patch up a reconciliation—of course without 
success. I’m not to blame, and I tell them I don’t care a hang ; 
still, that kind of thing does worry a man, and worry means gout. 
Don’t you know it does?’ 

‘Very often,’ assented Matthew. 

He felt rather uncomfortable, wondering whether Spencer had 
betrayed him, and not venturing to inquire; but no additional 
information was-vouchsafed by Mr. Frere, who began to talk about 
the disappointing harvest and the prospect of a still further 
reduction in already diminished rents. It was not until he rose 
to take his leave that the old gentleman said hurriedly : 

‘Tl tell you what I wish you would do for me, Austin: I wish 
you would just find an opportunity of representing to Anne that 
I’m not the unnatural father she takes me for. I can’t reinstate 
my son—knowing what he is, I simply daren’t—and nothing 
short of reinstatement would do. If you could get her to under- 
stand that, I should be obliged to you. I would have said it to 
her myself, only one has to be so cautious with women! The 
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moment they think you are yielding they lose all feay of you and 
begin trying to drive you into a corner.’ 

Matthew willingly undertook this commission, for the speedy 
execution of which every facility was afforded him ; for as he left 
the house, there was Anne, pacing slowly to and fro outside and 
obviously waiting for him. 

‘I have something to give you,’ she began, almost before they 
had finished exchanging greetings, and she thrust a slip of paper 
into his hand, as she spoke. ‘It is the money that you advanced 
to Spencer,’ she explained. ‘I am so thankful that he is able to 
repay you now !—and so is he. And I want to say, too, how sorry 
I am for having behaved so horridly to you that afternoon at the 
garden-party. But perhaps you made allowances—perhaps you 
understood what a humiliating position it was to be placed in?’ 

Matthew nodded, and glanced at the cheque, which was signed 
‘Spencer Frere.’ Spencer Frere with a banking account! He 
could not help elevating his eyebrows and glancing interrogatively 
at Anne, who reddened slightly. 

‘I thought my father might have told you,’ she said. 

‘He told me that your brother had been here,’ Matthew 
answered. ‘He didn’t say much more; but he seemed to be 
distressed at the idea of having distressed you, and I think he 
wants you to believe that he is only irreconcilable because he can’t — 
help it.’ 

‘Perhaps he can’t help it,’ Anne assented despondently. ‘I 
wish some sort of arrangement could have been come to, but I 
quite see that’it would have been out of the question to forgive 
and forget. Spencer’s wife is too impossible, unfortunately! You 
haven’t heard of Spencer’s marriage, then ?’ 

‘Not a word. Has he really married that Mrs. Johnson ?’ 

‘Well, she has married him. She seems to have bought his 
discharge and led him straight off to church. I can’t quite make 
out whether she cares ‘for him or not; but I hope she does, 
because my father’s refusal to have anything to do with them has 
been a terrible disappointment to her, poor woman! She says 
she has been cruelly deceived. Perhaps she has; although 
Spencer declares that he warned her how it would be.’ 

‘She might be acknowledged, one would think. Is she so 
appallingly vulgar ?’ 

‘She is very common; she dresses loudly and paints her face 
and speaks of men by their surnames, without any prefix. I am 
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afraid the utmost that could be done would be to have them here 
for a short visit now and then. But what my father seems to feel 
most of all is that Spencer hasn’t changed. He does not know of 
that disgraceful business or of how much indebted we all are to 
you 





‘ Well, I am glad of that, anyhow!’ interpolated Matthew. 

‘Yes; I knew you would not wish him to hear; it was as 
much for your sake as formy own that I kept the secret. But he 
says what I suppose is the truth, that Spencer only Ynarried in 
order to be comfortably provided for, and he told Arabella plainly 
that, since she had chosen to pay a heavy price for the chance of 
being Mrs. Frere of Hayes Park some day, she had nobody but 
herself to blame for the failure of her speculation.’ 

‘I am rather sorry for poor Arabella,’ remarked Matthew, 
with a smile. ‘As for your brother, he appears to have fallen 
upon his feet. Are they well off ?’ 

‘Yes; so far as income is concerned, I believe they are. But 
I am afraid she is allowing him to have more control over her 
money than he ought to have, and they were already beginning to 
quarrel. Naturally enough, she went away in a great rage, and 
he would only laugh at her. I doubt whether I shall ever see 
him again,’ Anne added sorrowfully. 

It really could not be considered very desirable that she ever 
should ; but Matthew was not so unfeeling as to speak out his 
thoughts. He contented himself with observing that, although 
material comfort is not everything, it is the best thing that can 
be looked for in the case of certain individuals, and that Spencer 
Frere had been scarcely one of thosé private soldiers in whose 
personal kit a field-marshal’s baton is likely to lie concealed. For 
the rest, he ordered his remarks with that tact which is more 
often the result of kindheartedness than of deliberate intention, 
and, as he walked slowly across the park with his companion, he 
was glad to notice that he was giving her some comfort. When 
they came within sight of the lodge she stood still and said— 
rather abruptly and awkwardly, it must be owned : 

‘Mr. Austin, I can’t let you go without telling you how very 
sorry I was to hear of your——’ 

‘My disappointment ?’ suggested Matthew. 

‘Yes, if that is the right word to use. You know how stupid 
I am—lI never can say things as they ought to be’ said—but I 
should like to see that Mr. Jerome soundly horsewhipped !’ 
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‘I am sure you wouldn’t,’ returned Matthew, laughing ; ‘that 
would be a most unpleasant sight. Added to which, he doesn’t 
deserve it.’ 

‘Oh, he does deserve it! There might have been some excuse 
for him if he had not pretended to be so devoted to you and if he 
had not invited you to stay with his sister; but to behave as he 
has done while you were actually his guest—well, I suppose I 
have no great reason to be proud of Spencer, but I don’t believe 
Spencer would ever have been guilty of such meanness as that!’ 

‘It sounds worse than it really was,’ Matthew said. ‘When 
Jerome asked me to Scotland he had no more suspicion than I 
had of what was going to happen. What did happen was probably 
inevitable, and, however that may be, I have no grudge against 
him,’ 

Anne coloured: she was a little ashamed of having displayed 
so much warmth and a little mortified by what sounded very like 
a rebuff. ‘Of course, if you are satisfied, there is nothing more 

‘to be said,’ she remarked. 

‘I don’t pretend to be satisfied, in the sense of being con- 
tented; but I bear no malice against Jerome. He didn’t pit 
himself against me deliberately ; but from the moment that he 
was forced to do so he couldn’t help winning. Life is nothing 
but a big game, in which the best players are sure to be victorious. 
If the vanquished can’t take their beating good-humouredly, they 
are not fit to play at all.’ 

‘I thought it ,was an essential condition of all games that the 
play should be fair,’ said Anne. ‘I must keep my opinion of Mr. 
Jerome ; but I will keep it to myself for the future, and I beg 
your pardon for having been so impertinent as to allude to the 
subject.’ 

‘Please don’t say that! You make me feel as if I had rejected 
your sympathy ; whereas heaven knows I am only too grateful to 
anybody who refrains from laughing at me! But I want to be 
sane and reasonable about the whole thing, if I can ; and I suppose 
the truth is that I was neither the one nor the other when I 
imagined that a girl like Miss Murray could live happily as the 
wife of a country doctor. The long and the short of it is that I 
understand my own sex a good deal better than I do yours: ‘you 
may have noticed that.’ 

Anne could not help smiling, though she was still vaguely 
displeased with him. ‘ Yes,’ she answered, ‘you have given me 
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one or two opportunities of noticing that.. But,’ she added, aftera 
rather prolonged pause, ‘ there is one member of your own sex about 
whom you know nothing at all, namely, yourself. When you dis- 
cover what you really are—but I don’t believe you ever will—you 
will begin to see what a worthless and thankless lot the rest of u 
must be.’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A BRACING EXPERIENCE. 


‘ You are a French scholar, I believe, Austin,’ said Mr. Litton, one 
wet, stormy afternoon in October ; ‘can you oblige me with an 
English equivalent for the word saugrenw ?’ 

The old man was pacing up and down his thickly-carpeted 
library, the warmth and comfort of which contrasted agreeably 
with the wild weather outside. He paused in front of the table 
where Matthew was seated, taking notes from an open folio volume, 
and awaited a reply, his thick grey eyebrows drawn down over his 
twinkling eyes. 

‘I’m afraid I can’t,’ Matthew confessed, looking up. ‘The dic- 
tionaries would give you “ foolish” or ‘‘ absurd,” or something of 
that sort, I suppose.’ 

‘ The dictionaries are very apt to give foolish and absurd trans- 
lations. No; I am afraid we cannot match saugrenw in our 
tongue; and that is annoying, because one sometimes wants to 
make use of the word. I want rather badly to apply it to your 
conduct just now, for instance.’ 

‘Thank you; but why ?’ Matthew inquired. 

“Well, chiefly because it is not to be described by any other 
adjective ; but partly because I have a lingering hope that you 
may still be saved from deserving it. You have been jilted, and 
you choose to embrace the man who has cut you out; I don’t 
myself see the necessity for doing so; yet I am willing to admit 
that, since public opinion won’t allow you to shoot him or thrash 
him, there is a certain air of chivalry about shaking hands and 
letting bygones be bygones. But when it comes to attending 
that man to the altar and looking on benevolently while he is 
married to the woman who has jilted you, I must own that you 
altogether exceed the limits of my comprehension and sympathy.’ 

‘But he has set his heart upon it,’ Matthew said, ‘and he 
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would probably be hurt if I refused. After all, what does it 
matter ?’ 

‘Well, well! But he isn’t so easily hurt as all that; and I 
presume you are not particularly anxious to be made the laughing- 
stock of a whole pack of fools.’ 

‘I don’t think I particularly mind,’ answered Matthew. ‘ Be- 
sides, I dare say they won’t laugh.’ 

‘Oh, they will laugh—laugh from ear to ear. Old Jennings 
was here this morning, and he would have been a good deal more 
impertinent about it than he was, if I hadn’t turned upon him and 
made him lick the ground. That nephew of mine has twenty 
times the impudence of Jennings, or he never would have dared to 
make such a request to you.’ 

‘He doesn’t look at it in that way ; he thinks he is giving me 
a proof of sincere friendship. And I am not at all sure that he 
isn’t.’ 

Mr. Litton moved away, with an impatient ejaculation, towards 
one of the windows, where he stood for awhile watching the driving 
rain and the tossing boughs of the trees. Then he faced about 
and said : 

‘One has a sort of disrespectful admiration for you, Austin.’ 

‘ Well, that is something,’ remarked Matthew goodhumouredly. 

‘It isn’t much ; but it’s the most you will get from me until 
you learn to discriminate. Magnanimity is a fine quality in the 
abstract ; but it loses its attractiveness when it is misapplied. 
Leonard, as I have told you again and again, and as you will find 
out some day, is a useless, selfish, ungrateful fellow. You can’t 
afford to be magnanimous with people of his kind; they will 
always either think you are afraid of them or else flatter them- 
selves that they are so fascinating as to be irresistible. They 
won't give you any credit, take my word for it !’ 

‘I believe Leonard will give me credit for wishing to please 
him,’ Matthew answered, ‘ and that is really all I care about.’ 

‘Ah! there is where you are admirable. You honestly don’t 
care whether your motives are appreciated or not, and you honestly 
don’t object to being written down an ass. Well, as I said before, 
some of your flights take you a little beyond the reach of my 
understanding or fellow-feeling. Nobody shall call me an ass, if I 
can help it, nor shall anybody have a plausible excuse for thinking 
me one. I take it that I should be an ass of the most pro- 
nounced type if I were to provide Leonard with an increased income 
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on his marriage, and if he expects anything of the'sort, he will te 
disappointed.’ 

‘But does he expect it ?’ Matthew asked. 

‘I don’t know,’ answered the other drily, after throwing a 
quick, half-suspicious glance at his questioner ; ‘I know he won’t 
get it.’ 

These two men had become friends, in so far as the great 
difference between their respective ages and characters rendered 
friendship possible. Mr. Litton had a liking for Matthew which 
was almost love, and was tempered only by something akin to 
contempt for the dreamy young physician’s detached attitude 
towards life as a whole; while Matthew, recognising what was 
great and what was small in the temperament of the lonely old 
fellow with whom fortune had dealt so ironically, enjoyed his 
occasional visits to Wilverton Grange, notwithstanding the petu- 
lance with which he was as often as not received there. Mr. Litton 
was afflicted with the sensitiveness of a cripple and the universal 
distrust bred of riches and the absence of any heir of entail. He 
had neither objected to nor approved of his nephew’s engagement 
to Lilian Murray, saying and writing that he had no voice in 
the matter, and that, so far as he was concerned, Leonard had 
nothing to do but to please himself; but his privately expressed 
opinion of the latter’s conduct had been scarcely less emphatic 
than Anne Frere’s, and he curtly declined to go up to London for 
the wedding. 

The wedding, it had now been decided, was to take place at St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge, early in December ; that Matthew had been 
prevailed upon to play a leading part on the occasion will have 
been gathered from the above fragment of dialogue. Why he 
should have been asked to do so was a puzzle to many people 
besides Mr. Litton—to Lady Sara and to Lilian amongst the 
number-—but he himself entered into Leonard’s feeling, and was 
touched rather than repelled by it. Leonard, he knew, was fond 
of him; Leonard was a little ashamed and very anxious to give 
convincing proof to all the world that his friend was his friend 
still, Nothing could be more natural or more naif, nor did it 
seem worth while to refuse a request which, to tell the truth, could 
not be granted without some slight sacrifice of personal comfort. 
and self-respect. 

‘Of one thing, at least, I am sure,’ was Mr. Litton’s parting 
remark, ‘and I am glad tobe sure of it: you never can have been 
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in love with that girl. If you had been, I would defy even you to 
place yourself in such a preposterous position.’ 

Well, that might be true. Matthew thought of it as he drove 
rapidly away in his dog-cart to visit patients, of whom he had 
once more as many as he could manage, and he said to himself 
that it might be true. Anyhow, the Lilian whom he had loved 
no longer existed ; it was quite another person who was going to 
marry Leonard Jerome, with his best wishes for their joint and 
several happiness. As for as his own happiness, he.believed that a 
fair average share of that was assured tohim. Scarcely any man, 
if indeed any man, gets exactly what he wants; but so long as he 
has plenty of work to do, and likes his work, he“ had better not 
grumble. Moreover, there always remained the garden and the 
greenhouses. ‘ Which is better than Colonel Standish’s shooting,’ 
Matthew reflected, ‘ because there is no close time for plants.’ 

‘et for all his courage and all his self-abnegation, that autumn 
was a dreary season for him. The exigencies of arapidly develop- 
ing practice left him little leisure for brooding during the day- 
time, but five or six hours out of the twenty-four had to be spent 
in bed, and when he went to bed he could not always contrive to 
go to sleep. Then it was that the future loomed dark and soli- 
tary before him; then it was that the past looked fantastically 
unreal and the present barely endurable ; then, too, it was that he 
pronounced certain judgments upon womankind in general which 
in brighter moments he would have hastened to repudiate. If only 
those interminable November days and nights would pass! There 
were thirty of them to be lived through, as well as a few at the 
beginning of December to be added to their number, and at the 
risk of causing readers to laugh from ear to ear, like Dr. Jennings, 
it has to be avowed that Matthew at this time kept a little school- 
‘boy’s calendar, erasing a date from it every evening before he 
retired to rest and contemplating, with a diurnal sigh of relief, the 
slowly descending array of black strokes. ‘When once it is over 
and done with, I shall be all right,’ he was wont to assure himself. 

The sun, meanwhile, continued to rise and set with monotonous 
regularity, and if there was no sunshine in London when Matthew 
at length stepped out upon the platform at the terminus, the 
electric light sufficed to render the features of the fur-coated 
gentleman who was awaiting his arrival recognisable. 

‘I had to come and meet you, after getting your telegram,’ 
Leonard said, wringing his hand cordially. ‘ Nonsense about your 
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going to an hotel! I’ve been there and countermanded your 
room. You are to make yourself at home in my humble diggings, 
please. As soon as you have washed the blacks off and changed 
your clothes we'll go round to the club and have some dinner. 
Well, and how are you, old man? You're looking very fit.’ 

Matthew was glad to hear that, because he had no desire to 
look as wretched as he felt. He submitted without useless demur 
to the arrangements made by his companion and was soon being 
whirled off westwards in a hansom towards the latter’s abode, 
Leonard, who was in exuberant spirits, talking the whole time. 

In truth this meeting between two former friends had none of 
the embarrassment which might have been expected to attend it. 
Leonard really seemed to have forgotten all that it was convenient 
to forget, and spoke as unreservedly of the morrow’s ceremony and 
of plans for the future as if there had never been any thought_ 
of love-passages between the bride-elect and his patient hearer. 
Matthew learnt from him that the young couple were to spend 
their honeymoon in Italy—‘ Rather a bourgeois sort of thing to 
do,’ the expectant bridegroom remarked, ‘ but there seemed to be 
no alternative ’—and that they were eventually to take up their 
residence at Stanwick Hall, Leonard’s place in Northumberland, 
which had lately been vacated by his tenants and was about to be 
refurbished for the reception of its owner. There was not too 
much money available for the refurbishing process, Leonard 
avowed, with a laugh and a grimace. | 

‘I had a faint hope,’ he said, ‘that Uncle Richard might come 
down handsomely upon the occasion ; but he doesn’t seem to see 
his duty in that light. He has presented Lilian with a diamond 
necklace and he has sent me a cheque for five hundred—which, I 
suspect, is about as much as we shall get out of him until it 
pleases Heaven to call him to his long home. What a lot these 
rich old beggars lose by clinging to money which they can’t 
spend! When I step into my revered uncle’s shoes, I shall make 
a point of allowing some poor devil a thousand a year. , Talk about 
the virtue of making other people happy !—why, there’s no luxury 
to compare with it! You ought to know that, if anybody does.’ 

Matthew knew it so well that he spent quite a pleasant evening 
and was able to make some show of appreciating the culinary 
excellence for which the club to which Leonard belonged was 
famous ; but the whole of the evening, it appeared, was not to be 
devoted to tobacco and peaceful conversation, and it was not 
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without dismay that he discovered why he had been made to dine 
a full hour earlier than usual. 

‘Now, I'll tell you what I want you to do,’ Leonard said, after 
they had adjourned to the smoking-room—and it was plain, from 
the coaxing intonation of his voice, that he had some doubts as to 
how the suggestion which he was about to make would be received 
—‘I want you just to come round to Grosvenor Place for a few 
minutes. Did I tell you that some cousins of Lady Sara’s, who 
have gone abroad, have lent her their house for the wedding ? 
Well, they have ; and I said I would look in this evening to get 
final instructions, so as to avoid the risk of any hitch to-morrow.’ 

‘You can take your instructions without my assistance, I 
should think,’ objected Matthew. 

‘Yes; but Lady Sara rather wanted to see you. The fact is 
that she proposes to spend the winter at Wilverton—it seems the 
best place for her—and we thought you might be able to give her 
information about lodgings and all that. Indeed, if you didn’t 
mind the trouble, it would be a very great kindness to escort her 
on her journey. Lilian doesn’t feel quite happy about her travel- 
ling alone.’ 

In for a penny, in for a pound !—Matthew had already swal- 
Jowed camels of such large proportions that he was scarcely entitled 
to strain at this gnat ; although he could not but marvel a little 
at Lilian’s willingness to meet him and make use of him, 

He marvelled still more when he saw her and when she offered 
him her hand with a pleasant smile, as though he had been 
merely an old acquaintance. She was looking brilliantly beautiful, 
she exhibited no trace of nervousness, her speech and manner 
struck him as according perfectly with the spacious, luxurious 
dwelling which had been placed at her mother’s disposal. She 
was going to be a smart, modern married woman, and apparently 
she had not waited for her marriage to assume the tone that 
belonged to her future réle. Leonard and she soon retired to the 
other extremity of the long room, leaving him to talk to Lady 
Sara, who, for her part, was quite unchanged. 

‘How good you are!’ the penitent lady murmured. ‘ It really 
isn’t natural to be so good, and if you would call me a few bad 
names, I should feel ever so much more comfortable. Not that I 
deserve them, heaven knows!’ 

‘I am sure you don’t,’ Matthew declared cheerfully. ‘ More- 
over, it wouldn’t add at all to my comfort to call anybody bad 
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names. So we are to have you back. at Wilverton, I am glad to 
hear.’ 

He soon set her at her ease, and in doing so recovered his own 
mental equilibrium, which had been for a moment in jeopardy. 
He thought it very likely that he might be able to secure Lady 
Sara’s old rooms in Prospect Place for her ; but as she seemed to 
dread the idea of going to an hotel all by herself, he suggested 
that she should accompany him home, the next day, and stay with 
him until a more permanent arrangement could be effected. The 
offer was immediately and gratefully accepted ; Lilian, on being in- 
formed of it, thanked Matthew with all the warmth, though perhaps 
with something short of the surprise, that the occasion seemed to 
call for ; he could not help wondering whether it had been expected 
of him that he should give an invitation which would undoubtedly . 
cause much annoyance to his housekeeper and which might not 
improbably reawaken the merriment of the good folks of Wilverton. 

Well, in any case, he was glad to be of service to Lady Sara, 
whom.he liked and who had always been kind to him. He was 
also, it must be confessed, very glad indeed to get away from 
Grosvenor Place and from the false position of which nobody but 
himself appeared to-recognise the falsity. 

‘I shall see you again to-morrow afternoon, so I won’t say 
goodbye,’ Lilian remarked at the last moment. ‘So awfully kind 
of you to take charge of Mamma! I shan’t worry about her, now 
that I know she will be in such good hands. By the way, I hope 
you are prepared for a tremendous function to-morrow. We are 
going to do the thing in the most approved style—combining 
decency and propriety, you know, with &., &c.—like the Economic 
Funeral Company. How you will hate it all!’ 

‘I don’t think I quite expected to enjoy it,’ answered Matthew 
quietly, permitting himself that one little piece of bad taste. 

It was not resented; nor, if the taste of Lilian’s behaviour so 
far had seemed to him doubtful, could he find any fault with that 
of her demeanour on the following day, which was as unexcep- 
tionable as her costume and the quality of the numerous guests 
who had been invited to witness her nuptials. Matthew acquitted 
himself of his own part in the proceedings creditably enough. In 
the midst of that gay and parti-coloured throng he found that he 
was less conspicuous than he had expected to be—found, too, that 
the bitterness of the experience had been to a great extent dis- 
counted in advance. He had pictured the scene to himself so 
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many times in imagination that the reality scarcely hurt him, 
He was even a little interested in casting his eye over the assem- 
blage, which included a number of well-known persons, and in 
studying the general effect, which was as pleasing as fine clothes, a 
surpliced choir and an abundance of plants and cut flowers could 
make it. If economy had been studied in the matter, that virtue 
must, he presumed, have found expression only in the omission of 
the old-fashioned wedding-breakfast, for it looked as though some- 
body would have a very respectabie little bill to pay before other 
contingent expenses were defrayed. Lord Kingsbridge, a wizened 
little old man, with a waxed moustache and a hyacinthine wig, had 
come over from Paris, where he resided, to give his niece away ; 
the bridesmaids had been selected with a due regard alike to rank 
- and to beauty; the hierarchy was well represented behind the 
altar-rails ; nothing, in short, save the countenance of Royalty, 
was wanting to impart to the ceremonial a character of the very 
highest distinction. 

In accordance with modern usage, a homily was addressed to 
the newly-married pair, to which they listened with admirable 
self-possession ; then the register was signed, and then there was 
a reception in Grosvenor Place, which was only graced for a few 
brief minutes by the presence of the bride and bridegroom, who 
had to catch a train. How grateful we ought to be to the conven- 
tional necessities by which we are ruled and which relieve exist- 
ence of its most harrowing accessories ! 

‘It hasn’t been half as bad as assisting at a clinical lecture,’ 
was Matthew’s professional and half-humorous summing-up ; ‘ there 
has been no room for emotion, or a suggestion of it, from start to 
finish. Such a thing would have been ludicrously out of place, 
and nobody, to look at us all, could have supposed that we possessed 
an immortal soul amongst the whole of us.’ 

All things considered, he was glad that he had complied with 
Leonard’s request. He thought the experience had had a bracing 
effect upon him—as indeed perhaps it had. What tender, or 
regretful, or reproachful sentiment could he continue to cherish 
with regard to a lady whose parting speech to him was—‘ Mind 
you make them put a hot-water tin into the: railway-carriage for 
Mamma to-morrow—she will be too tired to travel down to-night, 
I am afraid, and I suppose Wilverton can spare you for another 
twenty-four hours. Good-bye. My love to your friends the 
Freres when you see them.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
HONEYMOONING. 


For reasons which were complex in their nature, and of which the 
complexity does not demand analysis here, it had pleased Lilian 
to present herself to Matthew Austin as a heartless and not too 
delicate young woman; but it was in no such guise, or disguise, 
that she dealt with her husband. Her love for him was so pas- 
sionate, so overwhelming, that it seemed as if she could neither 
speak nor think of anything else; her long and stubborn resist- 
ance only made her present surrender the more complete ; she 
delighted in anticipating his wishes and in performing little un- 
necessary acts of humility for him ; to belong entirely and of right 
to him may have had for her something of the exquisite, albeit 
transient, savour of a suddenly legitimised sin. 

Wise men and women—especially wise women—would doubt- 
less have shaken their heads over her and warned her that she was 
setting to work in quite the wrong way ; that lovers form one class 
of human beings, while husbands form another; that nothing is 
more certain to weary a man in the long run than excessive de- 
monstrations of affection, and that Leonard Jerome, in particular, 
was not so constituted as to bear that method of treatment. But 
it is not customary for young couples to be attended during their 
honeymoon by a chorus of sages, and thus Lilian’s prolonged 
wanderings by sea and land in the sunny regions of the Mediter- 
ranean were productive of nothing but unmixed happiness to her. 

Leonard, who was also very much in love, was equally happy 
and equally willing to protract to its utmost limits that experience 
of earthly paradise which is necessarily brief for everybody and 
which comes to an end for good and all as soon as we are reminded 
that our present place of residence is not paradise but earth. In 
the case of this favoured pair such reminders were not likely to 
be over-insistent. Leonard had no profession, nor any urgent 
duties which could entail a recall to his native land; he was very 
well contented to dawdle, without fixed purpose or design, along 
the Italian, the Spanish, and the North African coasts, to bask 
among flowers in the warm sun, to be rocked upon gently-heaving 
waters under azure skies, and to keep up a perpetual dreamy duet 
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which was as yet diversified by no half-hidden discords. If, when 
he happened to glance at an English sporting paper, it did some- 
‘times occur to him that this was a queer sort of way for a hunting 
man in perfect health to be spending the winter, the thought 
merely added a touch of piquancy to his enjoyment. He had no 
regrets, no objection to remaining abroad until after Easter, no 
‘wish to be roused too soon out of his delicious day-dream. The 
-only difference between him and his wife was that he expected, as a 
matter of course, to wake up some fine morning, whereas she did not. 

It was at Palermo, whither their devious peregrinations took 
them in the month of March, that they were at length deserted 
by their good luck in the matter of weather. The period of the 
spring equinox was at hand; for twenty-four hours a heavy gale, 
-accompanied by torrents of rain, had been raging, and Lilian, her 
nose forlornly flattened against the window-pane, was unable to 
detect any symptom of a break in the low leaden sky. 

‘It looks as if this might go on until the last inhabitant was 
drowned!’ she exclaimed. ‘Can that dismal, green sea be our 
-dear Mediterranean? I believe it is the English Channel that has 
-come tumbling across Europe to see how we are getting on.’ 

‘It may report to friends at a distance that we are bearing up 
.as well as can be expected,’ returned Leonard philosophically. He 
had thrown himself down upon a sofa, and was lying on the flat 
of his back, with his hands clasped behind his head and one long 
leg swinging lazily over the other. ‘Cheer up!’ he continued, 
laughing at the dismal countenance which his wife turned towards 
him ; ‘we might have been weather-bound in a worse place, after 
-all, What can I suggest for you todo? Reading ?—writing ?— 
fancy-work? By the way, now that I come to think of it, I don’t 
‘believe you have read a single Tauchnitz novel since we were 
married, and as for a needle, I’m not sure that you even possess 
‘such athing. Do you ever go in for fancy-work, Lil ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I used—and other work too. I have made my own 
frocks before now. But it wasn’t of myself that I was thinking, 
it was of you. Two wet days in a foreign hotel are such a fearful 
ordeal for a man!’ 

‘For some men, perhaps; but I’m all right. One of the chief 
beauties of my character is that I can do nothing for a week at a 
stretch without grumbling. Didn’t old Austin ever tell you how 
good I was that time when I had deprived myself of the use of 
oth my arms ?’ 
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Lilian made no reply; she very seldom did reply when her 
husband dragged Matthew Austin’s name into the conversation. 
But presently she said: ‘Wouldn’t you like to go down to the 
smoking-room and see whether there are any other occupationless 
Englishmen there? I think I may as well write to Mamma.’ 

Hitherto in the course of their journey they had avoided 
fellow-travellers, and had spoken only to occasional friends whom 
they had come across here and there. Perhaps she was not very 
anxious that he should act upon her suggestion; for she was 
inclined to be jealous of him and secretly exulted in the thought 
that he never cared to leave her. However, he rose, yawned, 
stretched himself, and said :— ; 

‘Well, if you’re going to write, I'll just spy out the land for 
half an hour. I forgot to examine the Visitor’s Book, but I don’t 
suppose there is anybody here whom one knows.’ 

As it happened, there was somebody in the hotel whom he 
knew: at least, there was somebody who knew him and accosted 
him at the foot of the staircase, though he, for his part, failed to 
recognise this well-dressed and carefully brushed young man, with 
the fair moustache and the unmistakable air of a British officer in 
plain clothes. | 

‘ Are you at Gib or at Malta now ?’ Leonard asked at a venture, 
after shaking hands. 

‘I see you don’t know who Iam,’ answered the other, laughing. 
‘We used sometimes to meet in days gone by at my governor’s 
place, near Wilverton. My name’s Frere.’ 

‘Oh, yes, of course!—I beg your pardon. That was some 
years ago, wasn’t it?’ said Leonard, looking a little askance at his 
former acquaintance. He had forgotten the circumstances of 
Spencer’s banishment, but was certainly under the impression that 

the latter had done something very shady. ‘ Have you—er—been 
home lately ?’ he inquired. 

‘I paid a very brief visit to the cradle of my race last autumn,’ 
Spencer replied, divining the significance of the question and 
responding to it with a certain defiant good humour, ‘but I was 
not pressed to stay. My people, I am sorry to say, don’t appre- 
ciate me, although I am a respectable married man nowadays and 
never do anything naughty. There’s no saying what one mightn’t 
be driven todo if one were kept for any length of time in a place 
like this, though. Mercifully, my wife finds it a bit more than she 
can bear, and she talks of moving on to Malta, where she expects 
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to fall in with some old friends. My wife,’ added Spencer explana- 
torily, as he lighted a cigarette, ‘likes to hear the roll of the drum. 
She used to reside in a garrison town before she did me the honour 
of espousing me en secondes noces.’ 

‘What a fearful cad this man has become!’ was Leonard’s 
inward ejaculation ; ‘ no wonder his poor old father can’t stand him !” 
Nevertheless he was amused, and almost attracted, by Spencer’s 
cheery impudence, which, as he presently reflected, had at least 
the merit of candour. ‘Iam a scamp who has been married by a 
rich widow,’ the fellow seemed to say. ‘Now you know all about 
it, and if you prefer to turn your back upon me, you can.’ 

It is quite possible that Leonard might have turned his 
back, had this encounter taken place in Hyde Park ; but, local 
and atmospheric conditions being what. they were, he felt entitled 
to be less particular, and presently he found himself playing 
an experimental game of billiards with his compatriot upon an 
ancient, pocketless table, over which the heavy balls rolled slowly 
with a rumble as of distant thunder. Spencer continued to be 
chatty and communicative, making no secret of the fact that he 
had been disowned by his family, and mentioning that his wife 
was a good deal more sore upon the subject than he was. 

‘She seemed to think that she had only to show herself for 
them to rush into her arms,’ he remarked. ‘Oddly enough, her 
appearance didn’t produce that effect upon them, and now she 
blames me for it—which is a most unreasonable thing todo. I 
always warned her that her style of beauty wasn’t what they were 
accustomed to. Hullo, Arabella! is that you? Let me intro- 
duce Mr. Jerome, whom I think you must have heard about from 
Anne. Anyhow, you heard about Mrs. Jerome—though she wasn’t 
Mrs. Jerome then.’ 

Leonard could well believe that the Frere family had failed to 
be fascinated by the plump lady who entered the billiard-room, 
and who had availed herself so unstintingly of those preparations 
whereby the handiwork of Nature is said to be improved. Mrs, 
Spencer Frere might have been pretty once upon a time; but 
that period of her career appeared to belong to a somewhat remote 
past, and it is always a question whether wrinkles are not more 
becoming to the human countenance than three or four thick 
coats of whitewash. Mrs. Spencer’s face was as free from wrinkles 
as her gown, though far less skilfully made up, her hair was of an © 
uncompromising yellow tint, while her eyebrows and eyelashes 
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were startlingly black. Upon the whole, a spectacle to make the 
compassionate beholder trust that she had no idea of what she 
looked like. 

In all probability she had none; for she combined her acknow- 
ledgment of Leonard’s bow with an extremely coquettish glance, 
and her subsequent conversation proved her to be a lady accus- 
tomed to admiration. She talked with much volubility and was 
rather amusing, in a slangy, third-rate style; but Leonard was 
quite sure that he did not wish to introduce her to his wife. 
Which was a little awkward; because that, it seemed, was just 
what Mrs. Spencer wanted him to do. 

‘I’m dying to make Mrs. Jerome’s acquaintance,’ she was good 
enough to declare. ‘I have been catching glimpses of you both 
since you arrived, but you're so awfully exclusive that there’s no 
getting near you. I wonder whether we might take the liberty of 
coming into your sitting-room after dinner this evening; you 
must be so bored, all by yourselves from morning to night !’ 

Leonard thought for a moment of regretting that his wife had 
a very bad headache; but he lacked the requisite courage or 
cruelty. ‘And, after all,’ he reflected, ‘it is in the last degree 
unlikely that we shall ever see these people again.’ So he went 
upstairs to make his excuses to Lilian, who only shrugged her 
shoulders and said it couldn’t be helped ; and at the hour appointed 
the threatened visit was duly paid. 

A temporary cessation of wind and rain occurring at that time, 
the two men soon stepped out upon the balcony to smoke, and 
Spencer took that opportunity to speak in highly eulogistic terms 
of a certain common friend of theirs. 

‘ He’s too good a fellow for this wicked world ; that’s all there 
is the matter with Austin,’ he remarked. ‘A man who’s so con- 
foundedly good as all that is bound to be made a victim of, you 
know. It took me some little time to believe that he wasn’t a 
bit of a humbug, I confess ; but there’s no doubt about it—he’s 
the real thing.’ 

‘There can be no sort of doubt about his being the real thing,’ 
Leonard agreed heartily. ‘Where did you meet him?’ 

‘I’m not sure that he would like me to tell you; he is one of 
those modest chaps who prefer to blush unseen. As for me, I’ve 
_ lost the trick of blushing, and I only hold my tongue about myself, 
when I do hold my tongue, for the sake of other people. How- 
ever, I don’t mind telling you that Austin did me a tremendous 
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- great service once out of sheer kindness of heart. Deuce another 
motive can he have had for it, that I have ever been able to 
discover !’ Q 

‘Oh, that motive would be sufficient for him? Leonard said. 
‘ Nobody knows better than I do what a good heart dear old Mat- 
thew Austin has.’ 

He had a comfortable feeling that this was a handsome as well 
as a deserved tribute to pay to the character of his absent friend, 
and he was quite at a loss to understand why Spencer Frere sud- 
denly burst out laughing. The latter changed the subject, without 
offering any explanation of his rather rude behaviour, and they 
discussed quail-shooting until they were summoned back into the 
sitting-room for their coffee. 

Lilian, meanwhile, had been made to feel somewhat ill at ease 
by the extremely candid revelations of the lady whom she had 
been left to entertain, and who proclaimed herself, without hesi- 
tation or disguise, to be an ill-used, a deceived, and an undeceived 
woman. 

‘I don’t know whether you have heard my husband’s history,’ 
Mrs. Spencer said ; ‘I am not sure that I have heard the whole of 
it myself. But, beyond having been a little wild in his youth, he 
doesn’t seem to have done anything to deserve such treatment as 
he has received, and, considering that he hadn’t a penny of his 
own when I married him, I do think I was justified in expecting 
a different sort of welcome at Hayes Park.’ 

She gave a graphic description of her abortive visit to Wilver- 
ton—a description which, if accurate, seemed to go a long way 
towards accounting for its failure—and then proceeded to bewail 
her folly in having married a man who was de&tined to be depen- 
dent upon her for the rest of his days. That she had made a bad 
bargain was doubtless her own fault, and she was too self-seeking 
and vulgar-minded to command ready sympathy; still, it was 
evident from certain incidental expressions that she had begun by 
being really fond of her good-for-nothing husband, and that he 
did not now even pretend to have any affection for her.- He 
never had pretended very much; but Lilian could not know that ; 
so she was moved to the compassion which all young wives: feel 
for the neglected wives of other men. 

The consequence was that when Spencer strolled in from the 
balcony and drew his chair up to the corner of the sofa upon 
which-Mrs. Jerome was seated, his advances were not met in a 
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friendly spirit. Possibly they would not, in any event, have been 
so met; for his manner with ladies did not err on the side of over-- 
refinement, and the bold stare which he saw fit to fix upon his. 
neighbour was scarcely ingratiating. Be that as it may, he had 
not been talking for many minutes before he was so sharply 
snubbed that he very nearly lost his temper. He avenged him- 
self by remarking : 

‘You seem to have the gift of saying uncommonly nasty 
things, Mrs. Jerome ; I hope you don’t inflict many of them on 
your husband. Not that he doesn’t deserve some punishment, if 
it comes to that.’ 

Lilian, stirred by some vague suspicion, was foolish enough to- 
return, ‘I don’t know what you mean.’ 

‘Oh, I was only thinking of poor Austin. That was a scurvy 
trick that you played upon him, both of you, by all accounts, and 
you ought to be made to smart for it in one way or another. 
Though I must say that I don’t feel quite as sorry for him as I did.” 

The great advantage of downright insult over mere innuendo 
—and many modern politicians appear to be aware of this—is 
that it so often renders retaliation impossible. Short of making 
an absurd and undignified scene, there was really no answer to be 
made to the man, and Lilian, perhaps, did the only thing that 
could be done by getting up and walking across to the window, 
where Mrs. Spencer, with her coffee-cup in her hand, was enter- 
taining Leonard with an account of an exciting polo-match be- 
tween the 22nd Lancers and the 9th Hussars. 

‘Such good fellows, all of them, and great friends of mine! I 
only wish there was a cavalry regiment at Malta, but perhaps 
there may be somebody on the staff who will help to cheer me’ up 
a little.’ 

Spencer, not in the least abashed, came up and joined in the 
conversation. ‘Arabella,’ he explained, ‘is like the Grande 
Duchesse de Gérolstein ; elle aime les militaires. In fact, she 
resembles the Grande Duchesse in more ways than one. Fritz, if 
you remember—— ’ 

‘Oh, nobody remembers an opera that came out before we 
were any of us born, interrupted Mrs. Spencer, sacrificing strict. 
veracity to a desire to close her husband’s mouth. Outspoken 
though she was, she did not particularly care about telling every- 
body that she had espoused a ranker, and Spencer was entirely 
devoid of shame or reticence upon the subject. : 
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As soon as the couple had departed, Lilian exclaimed, ‘ What 
outrageous people! Now mind, Leonard, nothing—nothing on 
earth—will induce me to speak to that man again !’ 

‘ Well, he is rather offensive, I must admit,’ said Leonard. 

‘ Rather offensive !—he is simply the most impudent human 
being that I have ever met in all my life!’ 

‘Why, what has he been saying to you?’ asked Leonard, with 
uplifted brows. 

But Lilian did not explain; and at that moment Leonard’s 
servant entered the room, bearing a batch of belated letters from 
England which caused Spencer Frere to be temporarily forgotten. 

After a few moments, Leonard looked up from his corre- 
spondence and whistled. ‘By Jove, Lil!’ said he, ‘here’s quite 
@ new development. My old uncle writes that Grey, who has 
represented Wilverton for the last ten years, has accepted a 
Colonial Governorship, and he wants me to stand for the vacancy. 
What do you think ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Lilian doubtfully. ‘Would that 
mean that we should have to go back at-once ?’ 

‘Oh, it would mean going back at once, of course. The only 
question is whether I am to embrace a Parliamentary career or 
not. It is what the old man has always wished, and I presume, 
from what he says, that he intends to see me through. As far as 
expenses go, I mean. And it’s rather important not to offend 
him, you know.’ 

Lilian felt that it would be out of the question to hesitate, 
and she said as much. Nevertheless, she added rather dolorously : 
‘We must give up Rome at Easter, then, and Sorrento and 
Arhalfi, and—and everything! Aren’t you a little bit sorry, 
Leonard ?’ 

‘Oh, I’m inconsolable!’ he answered, laughing and kissing 
her. ‘Still, we have had a tolerably liberal share of honeymoon- 
ing, haven’t we?’ 


(To be continued.) 





